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TO OUR READERS, 
Readers experiencing difficulty in obtaining the 


“Spectator "’ regularly and promptly through the aboli- 
tion of the Sunday post or other causes should become 
yearly subscribers, and so secure delivery by post in 
any part of the United Kingdom on Saturday. The 
yearly subscription, including postage to any address 
in the United Kingdom or abroad, is £2 3s. 4d, 

The ‘*‘ Spectator ’’ is on sale at our Office by noon on 
Friday. 

Readers who are satisfied with their existing arrange- 
ments for obtaining the ‘‘ Spectator ’’ should make no 
change, but should continue to obtain the paper from 
their Newsagent or Bookstall. 

All communications, cheques or Postal Orders, or 
notices of change of address should be sent to The Manager, 
“Spectator ’’ Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


THXHE train of the Irish negotiations has run off the line 
j along which it had been moving for many weeks. At 
the moment people are hopeful or despairing according as they 
are optimistic or not optimistic about the possibility of putting 
the train on a safer set of rails. The mishap—which, of course, 
we cannot pretend to regret, because if the train had gone on 
towards its particular destination there would have been later 
a terrible disaster—was brought about by Sir James Craig's 
very honest and perfectly plain statement to the Northern Irish 
Parliament on Tuesday. The effect of the statement was that 
the Government had secured a provisional assent from Sinn Fein 
to a settlement on the of an All-Ireland Parliament, but 
that the Ulsterleaders refused to accept that proposal, considering 
that it would put the Six-County Arca at the mercy of the rebels. 
It is surely obvious that it would do so, 


basis 


The situation is simply that Dublin wants to dominate Ulster 
after all, and the Government and their friends, with light 
consciences, have been trying to cajole or intimidate Ulster into 
acceptance. The loyal were to be sacrificed to the disloyal for 
the astonishing reason that the disloyal could not otherwise 
be appeased! We can seldom remember such an orgy of mis- 
representation as we have lately been treated to in a large part 
of the English Press, The simple truth is that the Irish loyalists 
of the North want to live their own lives free from incompetence 
and assassination. Yet they have been represented as selfish 
bigots—these men who have made endless sacrifices for the 
British Empire and who have remained faithful in spite of the 
unnecessary scares and anxieties to which they have continually 
been exposed, Why should the Ulster loyalists put up with the 
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rule of bloodstained men any more than an . English county 
would put up with it ? 


The Ulstermen merely speak for themselves. They have 
never said a word or moved a finger to prevent the disloyalists 
from wringing all the concessions they can in their own area 
from the British Government. Sir James Craig went on to say 
that if in a week's time the Government had not gained Sinn 
Fein’s conditional assent to some alternative proposal which 
Ulster could be asked to consider, then, so far as Ulster was co.- 


cerned, the negotiations must be regarded es at an end. That 
alternative proposal must safeguard Ulster’s rights. The 


week’s grace for further consideration had been arranged between 
the Government and Sir James Craig in London. Sir James 
Craig declared that nobody was more in need of peace than 
Ulster was. Nothing could have been better than the com- 
bination of force and reasonableness with which he spoke. 
He has prevented the Government from carrying out the pro- 
posed betrayal, and we heartily congratulate him. It is as 
wonderful as it is encouraging to know what a few men who are 
strong in the rightness of their cause can do. Much was done at 
Liverpool. And we must say again that special gratitude is 
due to Mr. Bonar Law, whose influence, though not much noticed, 
was very real, 


There are various rumours about the alternative plan. It is 
apparently proposed that North-East Ulster, though theoretically 
part of an All-Irish Dominion, should in practice be given the 
power to contract out of the Dominion. In Ulster it is naturally 
argued that North and South in Ireland should come together 
in the Council which is provided for in the Home Rule Act. 
As a matter of fact, that Act provides for every right, and for 
every possibility of future development, which the Southem 


Irish can reasonably demand. The machinery is ready for 
them to prove their competence and their good faith. If they 


did this Ulster would, of course, come in later. The very fact 
that they are not willing to give this proof is very sinister indeed. 
Meanwhile, Mr. De Valera has made a speech to his constituents 
in Clare in which he said that in spite of ail the “ terrorism and 
savagery ” that had been used ageinst Ireland he and his friends 
would ‘stand by the rock of truth and principle.” ‘* We have 
gone as far as we can go consistently with our principles, We 
cannot go, and will not go, any further.” 

The Attorney-General, Sir Gordon Hewart, speaking at 
Leicester on Friday, November 25th, insisted on the absolute 
necessity for the Sinn Feiners to pledge their allegiance to the 
Crown. He said that it was his particular desire to deal with 
this matter in the plainest terms. There was no mystery or 
uncertainty about what was meant by allegiance. What was 
meant was the same allegiance as that given by Canada, Aus- 
tralia and South Africa. It was an allegiance perfectly con- 
sistent with freedom and self-government. But it was essential 
that it should be a reality. It was impossible to contemplate 
Ireland as a separate and independent whole “ vaguely asso- 
ciated with the British Commonwealth only for certain specified 
and limited purposes and claiming to recognize the Crown in 
some special way at the head of that Association for these 
purposes and these purposes alone.” 


Those words, of course, give point to the rumour tkat the 
Sinn Feiners have been trying to invent a form of allegiance 
which would really be a “limited liability” allegiance. Perhaps 
they have suggested that they should have a republiy in sub- 
stance after all, pledged merely to co-operate with the British 
Empire for certain purposes. Indeed, the Attorney-General’s 
remarkable words would not have much point unless they 
referred to some such proposal. But if this be so it would 
seem that the Sinn Feiners have as yet promised nothing at 
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all. The Attorney-General went on to say that “ theorists 
might spin fine theories and enthusiasts might indulge romantic 
dreams, but it was necessary for all to recognize that a thing 
could not both be and not be’at the same time.” There is 
some satisfaction, at all events,in reading those words from 
the Attorney-General, because we should have thought that if 
any coherent thread can be discovered running through all the 
Government’s actions of late it is the conviction that things 
can be and not be at the same time. 


The Lord Chancellor dealt almost exclusively with Ireland 
in a speech last Saturday at Tonbridge. He said that the 
response to the King’s Speech at the opening of the Northern 
Trish Parliament made it plain to the Government for the first 
time that the Sinn Feiners were ready to treat with the Govern- 
ment. The Government then had to recognize that the oniy 
alternative to a Conference was to invite people to go on sending 
their young men, either as members of the police force or as 
soldiers, to carry on the quarrel and shed their blood. The 
Government had no doubt which course to pursue, and through- 
out they had been unmistekably supported by public opinion. 
The Lord Chancellor declared that unfortunately he would be 
misleading people if he pretended that there were not still 
grave anxieties about the result of the Conference. 


Turning to the position of Ulster, he said :— 

“I should have thought that we have too often made it 
clear what our viow is about the position of Ulster and our 
commitments and obligations to Ulster to allow our friends to 
have doubted what our purposes and intentions were in relation 
to that part of his Majesty’s Dominions. But a certain number 
of men, utterly uninformed as to our purpose and in the dark 
as to what we were saying and contemplating, have chosen to 
make unkindly, intemperate, and unnecessary attacks upon 
the Government for their supposed intentions in relation to 
Ulster. The country has been told over and over again that 
neither directly nor indirectly has it ever been the policy of 
this Government in any contingency to apply coercion to 
Ulster. But we believe, and we say plainly, that there are 
circumstances in the actual situation in Ireland that are entirely 
out of the control of the Government, which we could not 
control if we conceived it to be our duty to attempt to control 
them, and which must depend upon there being some central 
body in Ireland which will have authority and power in matters 
which concern Ireland as a whole. At the same time we have 
stated that there could be no question of withdrawing from 
Ulster any of those special privileges or those powers which 
were given to her by the Act of Parliament carried a year ago.” 


Those are very important words. No doubt they dispose of 
the misgivings of Lord Birkenhead and his friends, but they 
do not dispose of the misgivings of the loyalists in Ulster. The 
whole case of North-East Ulster is that a central authority in 
Ireland would gradualiy force the minority to submit to its 
will. The only thing that could save the minority would be 
that Great Britain should go to its rescue, Unfortunately, 
it is quite incredible that if Great Britain consents to put the 
Ulster loyalists at the disposal of the Sinn Feiners because she 
despairs of calling the Sinn Feiners to order, she will later on 
go to the far greater trouble, expense and danger of invading 
Treland in order to rescue the victims. 


Lord Birkenhead then went on to exercise that kind of highly 
peaceful persuasion which is the first cousin to compulsion, though 
it professes to be no relation. He said that this quarrel did 
not affect only the inhabitants of Ireland, it affected the forty 
odd millions of people in this country, and it affected and 
weakened the whole British Empire and produced unhappy 
reverberations and consequences in the United States and 
wherever the English language was spoken. He hoped that 
if the Conference failed the Government would be able to 
publish all the facts at once and thus “ take our fellow-citizens 
into our complete confidence.” The nation, he added, would 
then be able to-judge for itself of “the incomparable silliness 
with which some politicians have been criticizing us for things 
we have never said or done.” For his part he had seen more 
of Mr. Griffith and Mr. Collins than of any other Sinn Fein 
delegates, and he wished to make it absolutely plain that he 
had not the slightest doubt of the sincerity of both these 
gentlemen and the continuance of their desire to reach a solution. 


Finally, he said that of course, if war were ultimately 
necessary, there would be war. “ But I would like to ask when 
that is attained—by what expenditure of blood and treasure 
I do not know—how much nearer we shall be to having a 
contented Ireland?” Exactly the same doubt must attach 


to any solution which depends upon bringing North-East 





| 
Ulster in against her will, by whatever means her inclusion 
may be achieved. Mr. Lloyd George himself recognized that 
the inclusion of an unwilling Ulster would ke no solution at 
all when he said in the House of Commons on Wednesday 
March 7th, 1917: ‘I say, in all solemnity, that if an attempt 
were made to force Ulster in, in a settlement of Treland, it 
would be the curse of Ireland.” ‘The italics are ours. 


It was stated at Washington last week that the President had 
suggested the holding of further conferences which might 
develop hereafter into “‘ an association of nations.” He hinted 
that the decisions of the present Conference might be left to 
rest upon “a gentleman’s agreement” among the Powers, 
instead of being embodied in a formal treaty which would haye 
to run the gauntlet in the Senate. Mr. Harding apparentiy 
did not enter into details about his proposed “ association of 
nations,” but we may presumably infer that he is coming to 
recognize the value of the principle underlying the League of 
Nations. The problem for the Allies is to modify and simplify 
the Covenant so that Ameriea may be able to enter the League, 
This may take a long time, but the problem is by no means 
insoluble. 


The Washington Conference has not held a session during 
the past week, but the delegates have been actively negotiating 
in private. Japan and China have accepted the good offices 
of the British and American Governments in an attempt to 
settle the dispute over Shantung. The Powers have agreed 
to abolish their separate post-offices in China. Japan has 
not yet definitely agreed to the 5—5—3 formula for capital 
ships, and is still anxious to modify it to 10—10—7, so that 
she may have capital ships to a tonnage of 350,000 as com- 
pared with the 500,000 tons allotted to Great Britain and 
America. She is unwilling to destroy her latest capital ship, 
which is just completed, and she desires to complete the 
negotiations about China before coming to a decision on tke 
naval question. The American journalists, who do not know 
much about Japan, profess to discover differences of opinion 
among the Japanese delegates, but the truth is that Japan is 
hesitating. France has agreed to be satisfied with as many 
capital ships as Italy is to possess—with a tonnage, perhaps, 
of 200,000 in all. The submarine question has not yet been 
faced. 


? 


Some of Mr. Gandhi's Moslem “ non-co-operators”’ started a 
violent riot at Bangalore last Saturday and attacked the Dorset 
Regiment when they were summoned to restore order. The 
troops had to fire a few shots, killing four rioters, before the mob 
dispersed. Lord Reading has assured a deputation that he ‘ cannot 
allow any political activity to impose its will upon the country by 
violence, intimidation, coercion or other unlawful means.’ 
“Every man,” he said, “ may carry on his lawful pursuits in 
his own way and at his own will, and you may rest satisfied that 
all necessary steps for this purpose will be taken.” If the 
assurance is to be read literally, the violently seditious campaign 
carried on by Mr. Gandhi's faction will have at last to be sharply 
repressed. Several districts in the Punjab, including Amritsar, 
have been proclaimed under the Seditious Meetings Act. 


The conclusion of the Afghan Treaty has been followed by a 
raid of Wazirs across the frontier near Quetta. A small detach- 
ment of Punjabis sent to intercept the raiders was overwhelmed 
by numbers last Saturday. The two British officers in command 
were killed, and most of their eighty men were killed or taken. 
The Ameer has expressed his regret at this outrage. Whether 
he could have prevented it is doubtful, as the hill tribes on his 
side of the frontier are not under proper control. Eolshevik or 
Caliphate intriguers may have stirred up the Wazirs, but it is 
equally probable that their object was merely to plunder the 
villages near Quetta. 


The War Office has disposed of the persistent rumour that 
the ‘ Hampshire,’ with Lord Kitchener on board, was intercepted 
by a ‘U’ boat off the Orkneys through the agency of a German 
woman spy. This woman, named Elbie Boecker, has indeed 
boasted that she heard from a British officer of Lord Kitchener's 
departure for Russia and that she sent the news to Berlin, 
But the truth is that she was sent to gaol on May 8th, 1916— 
four weeks before Lord Kitchener left London, and before any 
arrangements for his journey had been made—and that she was 
not released and deported until the following June 29th. She 
could not, therefore, have had anything to do with the loss of 
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the ‘Hampshire.’ It is much to be regretted that the fable 
should have been given fresh currency by a new film, which 
seems, from all accounts, to be in the worst possible taste. 


Mr. Asquith, whose loyalty to his old colleagues is one of his 
Gnest and most engaging traits, contributes a noteworthy 
“ Appreciation of Kitchener ”’ to the December issue of Pearson's 
Magazine, in reply to Lord Esher and Lord French. He admits 
that Lord Kitchener was “ disposed to be secretive”? and was 
“ not skilful in handling figures,” so that he sometimes “ worried 
his civilian colleagues with the bewildering combinations and 
permutations of his numbers.” But he maintains that Lord 
Kitchener fulfilled the task of raising the great armies required, 
and of clothing, feeding and arming them, and remained active 
and vigorous to the end. 





In reply to Lord French’s unfortunate assertion that Lord 
Kitchener took no trouble to supply the Expeditionary Force 
with shells in the spring of 1915, Mr. Asquith quotes a letter 
from Lord Kitchener, dated April 14th, 1915 :— 


“T have had a talk with French. He told me I could let 
you know that with the present supply of ammunition he would 
have as much as his troops would be able to use in the next 


forward movement. 
“I think the next move will be much better than the last, 


with co-operation from the French forces, which failed last time.”’ 
That letter confirms the evidence already available, such as 
Lord French’s own letter of May 2nd, 1915—a week before the 
action at Festubert—saying that “the ammunition will be 
all right.” Lord Kitchener’s comment on the violent Press 
campaign started against him was characteristic. “I am out 
to fight the Germans and not to fight Sir John French.” 


The London County Council on Tuesday adopted a draft 
scheme for the future administration of Greater London, which 
Mr. R. C. Norman will advocate on behalf of the Council before 
the Royal Commission on London Government. The scheme 
provides for a central authority, with about as many members 
as the London County Council, to supervise the whole area 
covered by the Water Board and the Metropolitan Police. It 
would presumably absorb both the London and Middlesex 
County Councils and would stand in much the same relation 
to the boroughs surrounding London as the County Council 
stands to the Borough Councils. The new central authority 
would, however, exercise some control over the boroughs, as 
a set-off to the equalization of rates through the whole area. 
This proposal will, of course, be very unwelcome to the outer 
boroughs, which are proud of their careful and thrifty adminis- 
tration and have no desire to be made responsible for the 
reckless spendthrifts of Poplar. 


The Council proposes to reserve to the new authority powers 
over the Fire Brigade, water supply, markets and strect traffic, 
but to share with the boroughs the responsibilities for drainage, 
parks, housing, roads and some at least of the work of the 
poor law. In regard to education it is thought that the new 
authority would have to delegate part of the duties, as the 
London Education Committee finds its present task over- 
whelming. It is somewhat ominous that Mr. Sidney Webb 
has appeared as a strong supporter of the new scheme, for he 
is a firm believer in bureaucratic administration. The London 
County Council is already so much overburdened that the 
actual administration is almost entirely left to the officials. 
In a Greater London with eight million people the elected 
members would probably be still more helpless. The Royal 
Commission, however, has yet to begin its work, and the outer 
authorities will Lave to be heard. 


The World’s Work for December gives a further instalment of 
the fascinating letters of the late Mr. Walter Hines Page, who 
was American Ambassador here during the War. He saw clearly 
from the first—as in a letter of September 22nd, 1914—that :— 

“If German bureaucratic brute force could conquer Europe, 
presently it would try to conquer the United States; and we 
should all go back to the era of war as man’s chief industry and 
back to the domination of kings by divine right. It seems to 
mo therefore that the Hohenzollern idea must perish—be utterly 
strangled in the making of peace.” 


He deprecated even then the idea of a “ peace without victory.” 


Mr. Page was impressed by the readiness with which our 
peaceful nation “ settled down to war as its one great piece of 
business now in hand, and by the grim efficiency ” of the Secret 





Service which detected a spy in the German Fmbassy, woiking 
under the eyes of the American officials. 

“The English were slow in getting into full action, but now 
they never miss a trick, little or big. The Germans have far 
more than their match in resources and in shrewdness and— 
in character. As the bloody drama unfolds itself, the hollow 
pretence and essential barbarity of Prussian militarism Lecc in 
plainer and anger there is no doubt of that. And so dces 
the invincibility of this race.” 

He said of us in another letter :-— 
_“‘ It isn’t an accident that these people own a fifth of the world 
Utterly unwarlike, they outlast anybody else when war comes.” 


Mr. Page knew that we should win. 


The stccess of wireless telegraphy has become a comm:on< 
place. Yet it is worth recording that last week messages were 
sent from the Marconi station at Carnarvon to Australia and 
duly received. Thus wireless has spanned the world. The 
Commonwealth Government are so far convinced by the experi- 
ment that they have made an agrecment with the Amalgamated 
Wireless Company for a direct service from Great Britain. 


The long trial of Landru, the degenerate creature who was 
charged with having murdered at least ten women and disposed 
of their bodies by burning, has come to an end and he has been 
sentenced to death. To English minds a French trial is always 
a source of astonishment. It is nearly three years since Landru 
was arrested. But the procedure of the court seems to observers 
here even more surprising than the law’s delays. The rhetorical 
accusations and suggestions of the prosecutor and the Judge, 
the threatening pose they adopt, and the presumption, every- 
where sequestered in the atmosphere of the trial, that the 
person is guilty unless he can be proved innocent, is all an in- 
version of what we are accustomed to here. Although no bodies 
could be produced but only some tell-tale bones and some of 
the personal belongings of the women who had disappeared, 
the circumstantial evidence against Landru was overwhelming. 


But that did not prevent him from bein g the most self-possessed 
man in the court, and his calmness and self-confidence contri- 
buted to the legend about the powers of will and hypnotizing eye 
which he exercised during his career. This elderly-looking man, 
with his record of gallant conquests and his impudent sallies 
in court at the expense of the Judge and counsel, made him at 
times almost a comic figure. Yet there was nothing comic 
in this abominable ogre; and the thought that there was was 
a reaction from horror. The jury seem to have had as little 
hesitation in recommending him to mercy as they had in finding 
him guilty—and all this is difficult to understand. Landru, 
whether he dies under the guillotine or not, will live for ever 
in the awful Catalogue of Crime. 


Lord Mount Stephen, who dicd at Hatfield on Tuesday 
in his ninety-third year, was famous as the leading spirit in 
the construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway. Like 
Mr. Carnegie and many other successful Scotsmen, he worked 
his way up from the bottom of the social ladder. He 
was a draper’s assistant when he emigrated to Montreal in 


1850. He made a small fortune in trade, and then became 
a banker and a railway promoter. In 1879 he and his 
associates took over from the Canadian Government the 


Canadian Pacific Railway, of which 700 miles had keen built. 
It was due to Lord Mount Stephen’s financial ability and 
organizing power that the great railway, 3,000 miles long, 
was completed by 1885 and opened for traffic the following 
year. The Canadian Pacific, by opening the prairies to settlers 
and connecting the old provinces with the Pacific coast, made 
modern Canada. 

We regret to record the death last week of Mr. Ernest Myers, 
the distinguished scholar and poet, at the age of seventy-seven. 
He did much for Greek studies by his lectures and by his versions 
of Pindar and, in collaboration with Mr. Lang and Mr. Leaf, of 
the ‘ Iliad.”” His own poems, like those of his e!der brother, 
Frederic Myers, blended classical themes with native melody 
and grace. Mr. Myers took no active part in public affairs, but 
his services to philanthropic agencies like the Charity Organi- 
zation Society were of great value. He was an old and vaiced 
correspondent of the Spectaior. 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 5§ per cent. Nov. 3, 
1921; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, &8} ; 
Thursday week, 88; a year ago, 83}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE IRISH CRISIS. 


; IRMNESS, plainness of speech, and sincerity of heart, 
joined to courage and high resolve, pitted against 
the arts of the ablest of politicians, have once more had the 
victory that is due to them. Ulster stood up against the 
mixed threats and cajoleries of those who wished her to 
yield where it was impossible for her to yield, and she has 
won. We have much to say on the main issue, which is 
now, “ How can we find a road out of the miserable, nay, 
shameful morass into which the nation has been led?” 
but before we do so we had better clear wp a certain mis- 
understanding as to the position of the Spectator. A few 
of our readers seem to imagine that our support of Ulster 
was wrong and unpatriotic, if well meant as they admit it 
to have been, because in their view we have been inciting 
Ulster to show pride, harshness, self-righteousness, and, 
indeed, all the unchristian virtues rather than the spirit of 
self-sacrifice. That is an entire mistake. We have never said 
a word to incite Ulster to stand out, for the very good 
reason that we want the Irish imbroglio settled at almost 
any cost except that of honour and good faith. Even 
though, thanks to the Government, a settlement involved 
the complete destruction of the Union we should submit. 
We were willing, that is, that Ulster should have a free 
choice. If her leaders could have found it compatible with 
their duty to those they lead to agree to a compromise 
based, not on the existence of the two Irelands, but on a 
hopeful hypothesis that the two Irelands had ceased 
to exist and that a real unity had grown up, or, at any rate, 
was growing up, it would have been, not a source of annoy- 
ance to us, but an immense relief. That we took the strong 
line which we did take and do take against the action and 
policy of the Prime Minister and of the Government was 
due to the fact that they did not give the Uistermen a true 
choice. Rather they made an attempt as cruel as it was 
clumsy to coerce Ulster into doing something which she did 
not want to do, and which her leaders knew was impossible 
as a sure foundation of peace for Ulster, for Ireland as a 
whole, for the United Kingdom, and for the British Empire. 
If the Unionist Press, or rather we should say the Coalition 
Press—for the newspapers of which we speak have no right 
to claim the name of Unionist—had argued the matter 
sincerely and in a friendly spirit towards the Ulstermen, 
and had asked them whether they could not see their way 
to agrecing to a compromise founded upon a non-partition 
policy, but safeguarded by strong guarantees, we should have 
made no objection to such an appeal. On the contrary, 
we should have examined the plan on its merits and, if it 
had been in the least possible, would have done all we could to 
advise North-East Ulster to give her earnest consideration. 
But what did we see? We saw, in the first place, the 
Government pledged to the hilt to allow Ulster to have the 
fullest self-determination possible. Up till a fortnight ago 
they apparently regarded that pledge not in any sense as a 
penal bond or as one secured by something like force 
majeure, and therefore a contract to which, in fact, the pound 
of flesh argument could have been honourably applied. 
Rather it was regarded as a bond given on its merits, 7.¢., 
given for the most valuable consideration known to the 
law, the natural love and affection felt by Englishmen 
and Scotsmen for Ulster and inspired by her loyalty and 
patriotism. When the rest of Ireland had either sulked 
m sullen enmity or actually plunged the assassin’s knife 
into the body of the State, Ulster had stood as firm as 
Slieve-Donard. 

And then something happened—something strange, 
sinister, and secret. Suddenly a change came over the 
attitude of the Coalition. Though the change was hinted 
rather than defined, one was irresistibly reminded of the 
dramatic scene at the Palace of Surajah Dowlah in which 
Clive suddenly turned upon the blackmailer with the words : 
“ The time has come to undeceive Omichund. Omichund, 
the red treaty is a cheat and you are to have nothing.” 
Yet Clive, far from owing a debt of gratitude, had plenty of 
excuse because he had been wickedly blackmailed. Clive’s 
way, however, is not, of course, the way in which the 
modern politician acts. Instead, we had a speech from the 


Prime Minister like that which Tacitus describes as the first 
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speech of Tiberius after he became Emperor. The speech, he 
says, was full of dark sayings and “ équivoques,” and the 
senators dreaded nothing so much as to understand it 
Certainly the plain Unionist M.P., as the Liverpool 
Conference showed, was determined not to understand. 

In spite, however, of Unionist dislike the Gramophone 
Press began, both in the dailies and the weeklies, a campaign 
of moral coercion against Ulster. She was not merely 
told that she would be acting a disloyal or a selfish part if 
she insisted on partition, but dark hints were made to her 
as to the vengeance which might fall on her if she demanded 
her pound of flesh and the result were the spilling of even 
one drop of blood. Worst of all, she was actually told in 
some quarters that if she insisted upon having her rights— 
the rights which had been solemnly assured to her only a 
year ago—there were ways in which the pledges upon 
which she rested her case could be perfectly well got rid of, 
If the present Coalition Government resigned and another 
Government came in that Government would not be 
pledged, even though that Government consisted of the 
men who had given or endorsed the pledges. Those, how- 
ever, who did not dare to go quite so far as that at any rate 
suggested that, if a dissolution took place, in which the 
issue was “ Shall Ulster be allowed to wreck the peace of 
the Empire?” she would be defeated and much worse 
things would happen to her than if she yielded now. It is 
against this infamous campaign for coercing Ulster that we 
have protested, and against which we shall continue to 
protest in the strongest language at our command. 

To the supporters of Sinn Fein, direct and indirect, we 
have no more to say than to the newly-made defamers 
and coercers of Ulster. To those Unionists who 
honestly believe that it is their duty to try to persuade 
Ulster that the Sinn Feiners under a Dominion Govern- 
ment would become the most sincere and affectionate of 
partners we have no desire to use the language of denuncia- 
tion, but only of reason and common sense. Once more, 
though we will be no parties to any attempt to coerce Ulster, 
either morally or physically, we will never refuse a patient 
hearing to the peacemakers, however pessimistic we may 
be personally in regard to their efiorts. No one who 
honestly advocates the spreading of peace and good will 
shall ever be denied a hearing by us or be refused his meed 
of sympathy. If anyone thinks he can persuade Ulster 
into the belief that she will be perfectly safe in the hands 
of Mr. De Valera and Mr. Michael Collins and their col- 
leagues, by all means let him try. What we shall do is 
to stand by Ulster till the last moment if the cruel, the 
infamous, the mendacious attempt is made to treat her as 
though she were some kind of blackmailer, with whom it 
would be perfectly fair and just for the most honourable 
of men, pleading duress, to break their contracts. 

To return to the essential point, how are we going to 
get out of the dangerous situation in which the Coalition 
Government have landed us by treating the Sinn Feiners 
as though they were like the lady in Pope's Lpistle !— 

** A very devil in the carnal part, 
But still a sad, good Christian at heart.” 


We believe that things have now come to such a pass in 
Southern Ireland that the policy of maintaining the law 
of the land and the dictates of ordinary morality—* Thou 
shalt not kill; thou shalt not steal; thou shalt not bear 
false witness ”°—have become impossible. We could, no 
doubt, reconquer the South of Ireland, but, as things now 
are, we could not maintain that reconquest without a 
sacrifice greater than that which we ought to ask of the 
people of England and Scotland. That being so, we must 
return to what we have said so often during the past nine 
or ten months in these columns. That policy is, briefly, 
the expelling of Southern Ireland absolutely from the 
British Empire. We would take away from the inhabitants 
of the South of Ireland all their privileges as British 
citizens and leave them to manage their own affairs in 
their own way, subject only to certain provisos. These 
provisos would guarantee (1) The safety and welfare of 
Great Britain and of the Empire; (2) the safety and wel- 
fare of Northern Ireland—the State created under the 
Act of Parliament, 1921; (3) the safety of, and full com- 
pensation to, all loyal persons in the South of Ireland 
—that is, all persons who elect to maintain their status 
as citizens of the United Kingdom and who should express 
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their desire to leave Southern Treland. The cost of “‘ evacuat- 
ing” and compensating the loyal Protestant people of the 
Youth and of taking precautions against hostile acts on the 
part of the Southern Irish against the North or against our 
coasts would, of course, be borne by the Southern Irish. 
This, it may be said parenthetically, need not, nay, should 
not, be accomplished by any attempt to make an agreement 
with the Government set up in the South. It must be done 
by our own act and volition. We should calculate the amount 
required to be paid by the South in compensation for the 
evacuation and for the injuries done to the Loyalists 
during the past five years—that is, since the establishment 
of the Sinn Fein régime ; and if the interest on this sum 
were not paid, we should recuperate ourselves by a Customs 
Duty levied upon all goods from the South of Ireland 
entering our ports. Finally, we should of course retain 
the sovereign rights of Great Britain over the territorial 
waters of Ireland. When we first put forth this view 
in these columns we feared that most of our readers would 
think it not only wild and impracticable, but highly 
objectionable per se. All the same, we felt almost certain 
that it was the crude and unhappy solution which we 
should be driven by the force of circumstances to 
adopt. 

We held, in fine, that the time must come when a 
course so disagreeable and so bad in itself would become 
the least bitter and the least injurious of the alternatives 
still left open to us by the hopelessly inefficient policy of 
the Government. 

It is interesting to note how widely this plan, for 
which, needless to say, we claim no patent rights—it 
was, no doubt, simultaneously in the minds of many 
people—has been spreading of late. It is, indeed, very 
difficult just now to discuss the Irish question in a mixed 
company without somebody putting forward the expulsion 
plan as the only way out compatible with the safety and 
velfare of the Empire and with the allaying of the deep 
sense of indignation felt by the British people not only in 
regard to the Sinn Feiners, but in regard to the manner 
in which the Government have acted. 

The policy of expulsion is also constantly cropping up 
in the Press. Take, for example, last Sunday. 
Sunday Pictorial contained an article in which the scheme 
which we have just set forth in skeleton was treated at 
great length by Lord Rothermere—the brother of Lord 
Northclifle—the founder of the Sunday Pictorial and the 
proprietor of many newspapers with large circulations. 
Lord Rothermere, indeed, goes a good deal farther in his 
proposals than we have gone or desire to go. In his 
article—‘* How to Deal with Sinn Fein—A Plan to Prevent 
the Desertion of Ulster and to Avoid Civil War ’’—he 
proposes, not as we do, merely to enforce heavy duties 
against the Southern Irish should they refuse to pay 
what was in justice due from them, but at the very 
beginning and without fresh provocation to adopt a 
policy of commercial non-intercourse. Here are his 
words: ‘* All exports from Sinn Fein Ireland should be 
prohibited.” The only exception he would make would 
be in favour of beer and stout and other liquors which 
bring large revenue to Great Britain in the shape of 
Excise! That, we venture to say, is an error in politics, 
though we admit it is a very natural error. What we 
want is to make the money which we should have to expend 
in giving compensation to the Loyalists of the South, 
when we were expelling the twenty-six counties from the 
Empire, chargeable on those twenty-six independent 
and expelled counties. If the interest on this sum 
and on certain other money were regularly paid, well 
and good. If not, all Southern Irish produce should 
be put under the twenty or thirty per cent. duty which 
would be required to pay the interest on the hundred 
millions, or whatever the sum required for compensation. 
No doubt individuals and companies engaged in making 
beer or stout who wished to remain citizens of, or com- 
panies within, the United Kingdom would have their 
just claim for compensation ; but, of course, the receiving 
of such payment would be subject to their removal from 
the Sinn Fein Republic either into North-East Ulster 
or some other place owning allegiance to the British 
Empire. 

_ That, however, is largely a matter of detail. The 
unportant thing is that Lord Rothermere realizes (1) that 
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we cannot desert Ulster; (2) that we have lost the 
opportunity for re-establishing lew and order in the 
South by military action; and (3) that the sooner we 
cut our loss in the South of Ireland the better. As to 
the probable results upon the South of Ireland of com- 
plete independence, we can only say that it is not our 
affair. The responsibility for isolation must rest on 
those who have demanded it in blood and fire. Once 
more we may adopt with alteration Lord Dalhousie’s 
words: ‘* The Sinn Feiners have asked for independence, 
and, by Heaven! they shall have it.” 

But though we would carry this policy out sternly 
and consistently, we have no desire to be vindictive, 
even towards the murder gangs of Sinn Fein. Crimes 
are not inherited like lands, and we have no wish to 
punish the rising generation in the South of Ireland for 
the sins of their fathers. So long as justice is done to 
Ulster and to the Loyalists of the South we would give 
every chance to the expelled Republic to thrive and to 
repent. The best reparation that the Sinn Feiners could 
make to us and to the world, as also to themselves, would be 
to found and carry out a decent and reasonable system of 
government. Should they succeed, Englishmen should be 
the first to congratulate them on their success in discovering 
a right line in obliquity. If they failed, no man would 
be able to say that that failure was duc to any vindictive, 
revengeful or Macchiavellian action on our part. If we 
give them that isolation of independence which they so 
strangely prefer to complete liberty within the Empire— 
that liberty which is good enough for States so virile 
in their youth and so august in the promise of their future 
as the four great Dominions—we should give it, not with 
a curse or with prophecies, but with an honest and 
sincere assurance of good faith. §8o long as their liberty 
does not conflict with the rights of Northern Ireland, 
and makes good that debt of compensation due to the 
Loyalists who dared not live among them in view of the 
history of the past six years, we shall watch their develop- 
ment not with angry eyes, or even with sombre 
acquiescence, but with the sincere hope that they will 
make the model State which they tell us they can make. 
It is not the genius of the British people to treasure the 
remembrance of wrongs inflicted upon them, however 
undeserved. We have something better to do with our 
thoughts and lives than to cherish the memory of ill 
deeds. 

As a postscript we should like to express our sympathy 
with the good sense and courage with which Lord 
Rothermere ends his article. Here are his actual 
words :— 

‘Some timorous people are afraid that if we adopt measures 
against Sinn Fein we may have outrages, burnings, and 
murders committed by Sinn Fein emissaries in Great Britain. 
No fire-and-murder gang on earth could strike terror into the 
British people. Our laws provide for the punishment of 
assassins. If necessary, political incendiarism will have to 
be made a capital offence. I urge that if this scheme is 
adopted we shall avoid the enormous expense of a will-o’-the- 
wisp campaign against Sinn Fein guerrillas in Ireland. We 
shall prove to foreign countries that we seek to avoid bloodshed. 
We shall be taking steps which will not leave embittered 
memories of military reprisals. The scheme, if rightly applied, 
will even enable the Government to effect a substantial 
reduction of expenditure. The time is not a for Irish unity. 
Witness the condition of Belfast to-day. Ireland can never be 
united by the coercion of Ulster. The British nation is only 
slowly learning the truth. It is only gradually discovering 
that a proposal has been quite seriously made to thrust the 
Ulster Loyalists under the control of rebels whose dominating 
political principle is hatred of the British flag. When the 
electors realize that the most solemn pledges to Ulster are 
endangered, and that the men who fought beside us in the 
War may be abandoned to the enemies of Britain, they will 
arise and declare that they will not tolerate so unparalleled 
a betrayal.” 


THE THIRD PARTY IN INDUSTRY. 

oc Unions are, per se, excellent things. Indeed, 

it is not too much to say that if they did not exist 
they would have to be invented in order to increase the 
power and dignity of manual labour. They cannot, in 
the long run, we believe, increase the remuneration 
of Labour, for that is governed by external conditions 
outside their field of action. They can, however, imsist on 
proper consideration being paid to the reasonable wishes of 
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Labour, can preserve the dignity of the workers and can 
prevent tyranny by capitalists or, still more, by their 
subordinates, over individuals. The real trouble about 
the Trades Unions is that of late they have had too much 
power, and like all other repositories of power not properly 
controlled, limited, and balanced, they have grown 
autocratic and oppressive. 

Power too easily acquired and too easily maintained 
never fails to corrupt those who possess it. However 
good may be the intentions of the man with power he will, 
unless he was born a saint, be unable to resist the intoxi- 
cation of absolute authority. The immense power which 
the Trades Unions have possessed in the last twenty years 
and which, if we are to be plain, we must say that, on the 
whole, they have often used very badly and with great 
detriment to their members, is due to the fact that they 
were the first to learn the lesson that organization gives 
og in action. In a disorganized industrial world they 

ave been closely organized, and therefore have had the 
ball at their feet. At length, however, the employers, 
better servants of the public perhaps, but worse conserva- 
tors of their own interests, have learnt the lesson, and have 
set up organizations counter to the Trades Unions but 
enjoying all the privileges which the Trades Unions so 
arbitrarily and so unwisely, as they will soon find, wrung 
from Parliament in the Trades Disputes Act. It is a 
curious fact, but if the lessons of history are sought it will 
be found that those who insist on privilege and obtain it 
always perish in the end from privilege. Privilege, indeed, 
is like the shrine guarded by the priest of Nemi, “the 
priest who slew the slayer and shall himself be slain.” 

But, though the organization of the masters has done a 
good deal to keep the powers of the Trades Unions within 
bounds, a still stronger force is now being developed to 
act as a counterweight to the organizations of the manual 
workers. This force has grown up by itself and not through 
any action on the part of the employers. Indeed, many 
of them view it, though we think unwisely, with anxiety. 
We allude to the movement among what have been called 
the “ black-coated ” workers. Unions have been formed, 
and are being formed, from the skilled experts of industry — 
the men who, to use the old phraseology, are artists, 2.¢., 
artisans, and who, though they work with their brains 
as much as with their hands, are an essential part of the 
machinery of production. They are not capitalists and 
they are not employers. At the same time they appear, 
though it is generally a misleading appearance, to belong to 
the capitalist side of the factory or business. In reality 
they are skilled hands, though often so skilled that they may 
draw salaries even as high as £10,000 a year. At the top 
of many a factory or “ works” sit these specialists, who 
work with the pencil rather than the pen and whose 
services are to be likened to those given by some great 
lawyer. These artists or super-artisans have, of late years, 
begun to realize how greatly they might be imperilled 
by disputes between masters and men—disputes in 
which they could take no hand and from which they 
could gain no advantage. These disputes might not 
only deprive them of their living for many months, 
owing to the closing of works, but might, through the 
bitterness and folly of either or both sides, end with the 
ruin of the industry and so in the ruin of themselves. 
Accordingly, though rather reluctantly at first, they 
have thought it wise to organize and be prepared, 
if necessary, to take a hand in a game fraught with so 
vast an import to themselves. They felt, in fact, that it 
was time to show both sides that they were necessary men 
in the industry, and that they did not intend to see it 
ruined if they could help it. Nor, again, did they desire 
to see, what was becoming a possibility, the profits of 
industry being so greatly absorbed by Lahewr that there 
was little left wherewith to reward the “ black-coated ” 
artists. ‘‘ We must teach people what would happen if 
we struck against strikes” might well be described as 
their motto. 

What actually happened in Italy two years ago shows in 
a very special degree the strength of the experts when 
they are organized. In certain ironworks disputes arose 
with the masters so intense that the works had to be 
closed on the ground that a profit had become 
impossible. Thereupon the workers, apparently without 
&ny serious opposition from the masters, determined they 
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would carry on the work by themselves and show that not 
only was Jack as good as his master, but that the capitalist 
employer was a wholly unnecessary person. For the first 
few days the experiment seemed to be going fairly well, 
Then the employed suddenly found themselves up against 
an obstacle which had not occurred to them as likely to 
cause trouble. They found that they could finish’ the 
work in hand—i.e., work already designed and planned, 
As soon, however, as that was finished, they were at 
stand. They could not, start new work without the help 
of the designers, the black-coated men who worked, not 
at the smelting furnaces, in the forges or in the machine- 
rooms, but who sat upstairs poring over drawing-boards, 
blue-paper designs and other such properties. Thesa 
were the technical engineers—the men who do the actual 
work after that sentence which sounds so mysterious to 
the visitors to a workshop has been pronounced: “ Well, 
we had better send upstairs and have-a special drawing 
made for this job or we shall get into trouble. The ordinary 
stock-fittings won’t do. This must be specially designed.” 

That is the voice which often spoils the slumbers of 
the houscholder dependent upon an old-fashioned pump, 
or engine, or hydraulic ram, or even a motor-car of unusual 
make. All the same, it is one of the essential conditions 
of modern production. In the Italian case, when the 
workers found that they must get new designs, they dis- 
covered that the designers were not there, or, at any rate, 
would not work. The designers most naturally and 
properly thought of their own interests in this matter. 
They believed, no doubt rightly, that the workers could not 
get the capital and had not the brains or the experience 
to conduct those parts of the industry which may be 
grouped under the head of management and enterprise. 
Therefore, they argued, the experiment was going to end 
in the ruin of the works, and they would be involved in 
that ruin. Accordingly, they refused to be partners to 
the attempt and struck against the strikers. They downed 
drawing-boards and left the building. This brought the 
strike very quickly to an end. The men had to go to their 
late employers and confess that they could not get on 
without the designers and other men of that type, and that 
apparently these men could not, or would not, work under 
the new régime. Instances like these, and reflection on 
these instances, have not merely shown the black-coated 
men their power, but have shown also that, if they are not 
to be perpetually worried by other men’s disputes, they 
must give up their old policy of folding their hands and 
letting those other people fight their battles out. They 
must be prepared to watch industry and take their own 
part. 

An account of one of these Unions, that of the Technical 
Engineers, lies before us. It is contained in the Journal 
of that Society, published by the Editorial Committee, 
S.T.E. Journal, 102 Belgrave Road, London, 8.W. 1. 
The November number points out that the policy of the 
Socicty has now been regularly defined and settled by 
the branches in general meetings, and that this policy has 
been communicated to both the lay and the technical 
Press, with the result that an exceedingly wide and gratify- 
ing appreciation of their work has been expressed. 
The Press generally, we are told, has recognized a new note 
and has shown that it is willing and anxious to investigate 
the possibilities of the fresh ideas set forth. What that 
policy is we will try to explain. The first thing to 
observe in regard to it is that it is not in the 
least intended to be antagonistic, nor is it in any 
true sense antagonistic, to existing Trade Unionism. 
Those who are responsible for drafting the policy 
of the S.T.E. do, however, feel, as indeed do many 
of the present Labour leaders, that ‘‘ Trade Unionism 
on the did lines is doomed, and that the normal procedure 
of a Trade Union now results, in the long run, in little or 
no benefit to its members.” Here is the comment of the 
Society’s organ :— 

“The constant pursuit of more money for less work sd 
vigorously engaged in by practically every other organization 
of a Trade Union character can lead us nowhere unless it be 
to the Bottomless Pit. The only thing that can save us and 
those who come after us is the establishment of industry on 
a basis so sound that the constant fluctuations of supply and 
demand can be, if not eliminated, at least damped down to 
a point where such unemployment as does occur can be readily 
dealt with. It must not be thought, however, that the Society 
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does not intend to concern itself with such questions as an 
adequate payment to the Technical Engineer for the work that 
he performs. On the contrary, it does and will insist that 
yroper remuneration should be forthcoming for its members ; 
but it believes that this desired end can be obtained in other 
and better ways than those usually adopted, and it is convinced 
that this end is an inevitable consequence of the carrying out 
of its policy. Our immediate need is Membership. Our Policy 
js determined, and we are optimistic enough to believe that it 
will commend itself to the great majority of the technically 
trained men in the Engineering Industry. Every effort should 
be made to induce those men who have reached positions of 
eminence in the industry to join us and to lend a hand to those 
of their fellows who have been less fortunate. To those who 
are younger, or are, perhaps, necessarily anxious about material 
things, we say that, while we can do little for them yet, their 
ultimate gain is none the less sure, and we ask their support, 
also, for a policy which has now received the almost enthusiastic 
approval of the engineering and the lay Press of the country. 
The greater our membership the more quickly can we give force 
to our policy and secure the advantages it will give to our 
members. We have sufficient faith in the good sense of engineers 
as a whole to feel assured that they will realize that no body which 
hopes ultimately to secure the support of all those engaged 
in technical work can achieve its full aims by devoting itself to 
the pursuit of more money for less work. Now, while Par- 
liament is anxiously projecting remedies for saving the country 
from industrial ruin, it is worth while to reiterate that if we can 
make our Industry a better Industry the benefits will be not 
only for us but for the nation as a whole; but a condition of 
such an effort must be that the technicians in the Engineering 
and Allied Industries are able to maintain equality with, or 
superiority to, those of other nations.” 

We feel sure that our readers will agree that that 
is a very able announcement and a very important one. 
It is a direct challenge to that awful attempt to produce 
the abundance we all desire by the artificial stimulation 
of what we all dread so deeply—Scarcity. It is a challenge 
to the hateful policy of “ ca’ canny,” which, alas! is often 
adopted, not through Macchiavellianism, but out of a 
pathetic belief on the part of the worker that the less he 
produces the more he will help his comrades. Yet all the 
time he is surely, it not openly, bringing them to misery, 
ruin and starvation. Was there ever tragedy more poig- 
nant! It is a challenge, too, to those besotted sophists 
who do not realize that you can build nothing upon a 
foundation of paradox, but who rather seem to think that 
the more you pile paradox on paradox, fallacy on fallacy, 
the more swiftly you will arrive at the industrial paradise 
where everybody may live in a splendid repose upon the 
idleness of everybody else. The very carefully worded 
official statement of the policy originally issued last Sep- 
tember is reproduced in the Journal. We cannot quote, 
but our readers will find it a memorable declaration. It 
is, we believe, not too much to hope that it will some day 
become the foundation-stone of other Trades Unions 
similar to that of the Technical Engineers. Meanwhile, 
the expression “ Technical Engineers” is almost wide 
enough to take in every kind of artist and super-artisan 
earning salaries from, say, £10,000 to £200 a year ! 

The Society of Technical Engineers are happy in their 
staff, in their policy, and, we may add, in their phraseology. 
One of the phrases in the description of them by those 
in sympathy with their aims and objects is specially 
appropriate—‘the Third Party in industry.” That is 
what they are, and it is, in our opinion, enormously to the 
public benefit that this party should assert itself. 
By public benefit we do not mean to include the 
capitalist’s benefits, though we are not in the least ashamed 
of expressing a strong desire to see him benefited. We are 


most anxious that he shall be well treated and that 
wealth shall be thus attracted to industry. There 


is no surer way of increasing wages than by increasing 
the bidders at the Labour auction. By public benefit, 
however, we mean something a great deal wider. 
We mean the interests of the manual labourer. 
We mean the interests of the trade as a whole, and not 
merely as a part. We mean, above all, the interests of 
the consumer. That unhappy creature is generally 
entirely left out of account in the great, perpetual, yet 
wholly unnecessary, scuffle between Labour and Capital. 
Though every man is a consumer, and though by no means 
every man is a producer, for some strange reason the 
voice of the consumer is so still and small a voice that no 
one hears it. It is completely drowned by the stentorian 
tones of the producer, whether a manual worker, a brain 
worker or the possessor of capital. Indeed, a witty Italian 
professor of Political Economy is said, at the end of a long 





life, to have doubted whether the consumer really existed, 
He had read of him in the old books, of course, but he 
had never yet come across anyone professing to be a 
consumer who stood up for his class and threatened 
vengeance if he was neglected. The producer, he 
pointed out, did that all day long and every day. 
The fact that the consumer never did anything of 
the sort must surely be taken as proof that he has 
either ceased to exist or was never anything more 
than a phantom of the philosophic brain. Perhaps 
we shall some day see a close organization of the 
consumer. A man may some day realize that, if he is a 
consumer in a hundred things and a producer in only one 
thing, it may be better worth his while to look after the 
keeping down of prices in the hundred things than in 
trying to raise them in one particular instance. 

We must not, however, pursue this fascinating subject. 
All we want to do on this occasion is to draw attention 
to the Society of Technical Engineers and to wish the new 
body every possible good fortune. It has started with 
wisdom and forethought, and not in the usual hugger- 
mugger in which English reforms begin ; and we hope and 
trust that in the end it will prove worthy of its origin. 
We will close by quoting the excellent appeal to technical 
engineers to join the Society of Technical Engineers. It 
will be a great pleasure if, through reading the appeal in 
our pages, some new recruits are got for the Society. We 
ought to add, however, that it does not seem to be in 
want of any support of this kind, for the membership is 
already large and is growing rapidly. The best and most 
important thing to remember about it is that it is in 
no way a reactionary, or Capitalist, or anti-Labour 
organization :— 

“If you are on the technical staff of an engineering firm, 
civil, mechanical, electrical or any other, or if you hold a position 
on the staff as responsible as a technical engineer’s, this Society 
is for you, and you are asked to be of it. Its objects are: to 
look to your individual interests, however you may interpret 
that term; to look to the interests of your profession, in an 
endeavour, amongst many others, to secure for engineers and 
their colleagues a place in the community more worthy of 
their immense importance to it; and to look to the advance- 
ment of the engineering industry at_ home and in the Empire, 
so far as its members can help it. Its methods will not be of 
the selfish and, as it thinks, short-sighted order, for it will 
always consider in all that it does the interests of the nation and 
of the industry, and it will not lose sight of the effect of its 
actions even on individual firms. You cannot do any disservice 
to your firm, your profession, your industry, your nation, 
without doing an even greater disservice to yourself; you 
cannot serve them without at least equally serving yourself. 
The first step in the carrying out of this policy is to make contact 
both with employers and with manual workers; the Society 
wishes to discuss all its objects with the former, while it looks 
forward to the possible co-operation of the latter in its 
endeavours to secure tho advancement of the engincering 
industry. Although itself a Trade Union, it does not propose 
to associate itself with the Labour movement either by joining 
the Trade Union Congress or by acting with any Manual 
Workers’ Trade Unions in pursuit of improved conditions of 
service ; it will take up an intermediate attitude as a third party 
in industry, detached from each of the others because so much 
attached to both of them; its members, who because of their 
training and experience and position perhaps understand some 
questions a little better than the others do, and may therefore 
be able to take a reasonably impartial view, will thus be free 
to help wherever they can without restriction, and they desire 
a place in the Councils of the industry accordingly. If your 
interest is even a little aroused, send your name and address 
to the General Secretary, Society of Technical Engineers, 
102 Belgrave Road, London, 8.W. 1, who will put you in touch 
with the Hon. Secretary of the Branch nearest to you.” 


UNITY OR ISOLATION ? 

T is not an agreeable task to write about our relations 
with France when the subject must necessarily be 
the continued misunderstandings. As we have said 
before, patched-up compromises arranged by people who 
take the line of least resistance, who look no further than 
the immediate difficulty, and who seek a convenient 
formula rather than the satisfaction of a principle, are 
useless. The seat of the differences between Irance and 
ourselves is temperamental and intellectual. That means 
that the differences go deep and are certain to recur unless 
we can have a real heart-to-heart settlement by agreeing 

upon fundamental principles. 
It is simple and easy for us to agree with the leading 
statesmen of America. We want the same things; we 
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want a world welded together by good faith in observing 
treaties, by co-operation in maintaining justice so that 
no nation may labour unnecessarily under a sense of 
grievance, and by cordial attempts to spend the next 
twenty years (during which we ought to be free from war 
on a grand scale) in inventing a system which will make 
war on the grand scale impossible. Frenchmen, however, 
have a great intellectual love for propositions of which 
every detail can be proved. Unlike Englishmen and 
Americans, they are not willing to accept a principle as 
a policy in itself. They will not say “ This principle 
is right and sound and it will see us through. We cannot 
say what the future may have in store, and therefore 
we cannot provide against all contingencies, but if we 
act upon our principle we know that no contingency 
whatever will be disastrous.” Of course, it would be 
ridiculous to ask the French to change their temperaments 
—which they could not do—or to reconstruct their 
habits of thought, which naturally they think are excellent, 
in order to make them coincide with those of America 
and Britain. But there is, nevertheless, something 
nearly as good which we can and ought to ask them to do. 
It is to conduct their policy unfailingly in concert with the 
(ireat Powers who wish to act with them. Unity of 
action is a rule before which all unfortunate misunder- 
standings would disappear. 

It is a great pleasure to see that Lord Curzon, who 
made a very able speech in London on Thursday, 
November 24th, believes, as we should have expected 
him to do, in this rule as all-sufficing. He has been 
attacked not only in France but in this country as having 
said things which were offensive to France. We cannot 
understand why. His speech was careful and considerate 
in form and phrase, and if he went to the root of the 
matter we can only say that any other kind of speech 
on such a subject would have been valueless. He proved 
with chapter and verse that whenever unity of action 
has been observed it has been successful, and whenever 
it has been disregarded troubles have followed. Let us 
take his examples. The threat to peace in the pretension 
of the Hohenzollerns to a restored throne was quickly 
ended by the Allies because they acted together. Poland 
was saved from the Soviet armies in 1920 because the 
Allies acted together. The coup of the ex-King Charles 
of Hungary failed because the Allies again acted together. 
But look what happens when this unity disappears. 
France has entered into a separate treaty with the Turks 
at Angora, thus reducing the affairs of the Near East and 
Middle East to something like chaos and upsetting all 
prospects of quickly adapting the Treaty of Sévres. At 
Washington, again, though America and Britain acted 
together, sinking all matters of detail in a splendid 
common aspiration to end the insanity of great wars, 
M. Briand pointed out how unsafe it would be for 
France to enter into such an agreement without re- 
servations and qualifications—-reservations which, if they 
are insisted upon, are bound to be an impediment to the 
whole plan. 

Of course we know, and freely acknowledge, that the 
position of Franee is very different indeed from that of 
either Britainor America. Her attitude of “ never again!” 
towards Germany is quite natural. She has suffered 
far too much to think it tolerable to take any risk whatever 
of repeating her past experiences. Her extremists, who are 
a powerful party, would like, so far as we can see, to keep 
Germany permanently under foot. But this would be 
to make Germany a present of a grievance and to provoke 
her to retaliation rather than deprive her of any cause 
for it. You cannot really keep under foot a country 
with a huge population which is endowed with brains and 
a furious industrial energy. The real security of France 
lies in agreeing with those who heartily desire to be her 
friends—namely, Britain and America. The English- 
speaking races are so bent upon maintaining the peace of 
the world that they naturally regard the inviolability 
of France as one of their essential objects. They could 
not permit aggression against France without again rushing 
to the rescue. And there is another and more material 
reason why Britain could not possibly remain quiescent 
if France were attacked. With the modern methods of 


warfare every town in Britain is directly threatened by 
a hostile army which is encamped two or three hundred 


| somehow 





miles away upon the Continent. The English Channel 
no longer serves as it did in Shakespeare’s day, and for 
generations afterwards, as a wall and a moat defensive, 
Unhappily, however, it is true that when we offer this 
gift of security we are suspected. The Greeks, dona ferentes 
could not have been more suspected, but we repeat that 
a pledge on the part of the French to act always 
in unity with Britain, America, and Italy and never 
in isolation would answer all practical purposes, Let 
us aim at that. Let our Government never cease to ask 
France for this pledge and never be satisfied till they 
get it. : 

What stands in the way? Grievances against Britain 
are continually expressed in the French newspapers, 
so it is gasy to examine them. It is complained that the 
Treaties of Guarantee by which Britain and America were 
to guarantee France against attack from Germany have 
never been ratified, and are not likely to be ratified, and 
that there is no adequate reason for this omission. It 
will be remembered, however, that when President Wilson’s 
policy was repudiated by his own countrymen all hope of 
getting the American guarantee disappeared. And the 
British promise was contingent upon the American 
promise. We cannot ourselves see that this failure is of 
much importance. The whole situation requires the se- 
curity of France, and she would recognize this if she 
were ever willing to accept a tremendously strong human 
probability in place of a written promise which, after all, 
can always be withdrawn later. France says, again, that 
while Britain took for herself many German ships of war 
she compelled France to sink her share of German suh- 
marines. We do not know whether it is seriously believed 
that the German ships were of much value to the Navy 
which did practically all the fighting at sea, but even if 
this be believed Britain is now avowedly trying to reduce 
her Navy to a police force. Next, France complains that 
Britain, while denouncing the acquisitiveness of others, 
has taken the German colonies. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that Togoland and the Cameroons went to 
France as the Mandatory Power. Our own mandates 
for the old colony of German East Africa and for South 
West Africa were obviously necessary for geographical 
reasons. We handed over Syria to France though it was 
a purely Britishconquest. Itis hard to understand how any 
French newspaper can say that Britain has appropriated 
all that she conquered. Nor can we take very seriously 
the accusation that Feisul was made king in Mesopotamia, 
and Abdullah made Emir in Transjordania, in order to 
harass Syria. 

We cannot deal here with the highly complicated question 
of reparations, but we are bound to say that there is some 
reason in the French argument which sets the British 
policy with reference to the Greeks against the isolated 
action of France at Angora. Our Government, we are 
afraid, gambled on the success of King Constantine, and 
his failure has left them with a nasty harvest of unnecessary 
difficulties. This should be frankly admitted. Finally, 
though we have not, of course, exhausted the catalogue, 
we may mention the French objections to a high tariff upon 
French wines. Although that is a very sore point, it is not 
unreasonable to hope that the French will at length see 
that we do not tax their wines because we do not like them, 
or because we are spiteful—most of us would very much 
like more and cheaper wine—but because we have 
established a policy of paying our debts and we must 
raise the revenue. France is not taxing 
herself at all seriously, and perhaps for that reason 
finds it a little difficult to understand the taxes of other 
people. i 

In order to bring about unity of action there is no need tor 
the Government to pretend that there is nothing in the 
long list of French grievances. Unity as against isolation 
should be preached on its merits and for its positive advan- 
tages without talking too much about the past, except by 
way of illustration. Tie new way in which it is hoped to 
manage the world requires that no civilized Power should 
stand out. Unless all act together nothing will be accom- 
plished. Success means safety for everybody; failure 
means misery and perhaps disaster for everybody. And 
nobody deserves peace more than the French people, who 
fought for it with matchless bravery. May they find the 
way to attain it! 
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THE REPARATIONS. 


‘{T would be necessary, we should think, to penetrate 
into some very remote district where political ideas 
do not circulate freely to discover a person who still believes 
that it will be possible to pay huge lumps of Debt, 
and to reconstruct our industries, out of German indem- 
nities. The tendency among those who think about these 
matters is at the moment rather to wonder whether 
Germany will be able to go on paying at all. It is true 
that the Reparation Commission reported that Germany 
would be able to pay the instalments due next January 
and February, but it is extremely doubtful whether it 
will be desirable to press Germany to make these payments 
even if formally she can do so. It is useless to bring 
about the collapse of a country with which you simply 
must do business. France alone among the Powers seems 
to be able to convince herself that Germany isan El Dorado, 
and that the downward swoop of the mark is devised to 
impose upon nincompoops and to get German excuses 
for non-payment accepted. In the previous article we 
have described some French grievances against Britain. 
But we may mention here yet another grievance, which 
is that the schemes for helping Germany attributed to 
the British Government would throw the French Budget 
into chaos. 

Perhaps France believes against belief, so to speak, that 
Cermany can go on paying without industrial ruin because 
the French Budget does really depend upon the repara- 
tions. It is one of the strangest paradoxes of our genera- 
tion that a very large number of Frenchmen wish at the 
same time both to keep Germany in a state of im- 
potence and to extract from her enormous payments. The 
two things are, of course, incompatible. 

We shall not attempt to pick and choose between the 
rumours which circulate freely about the visits of Herr 
Rathenau and Herr Stinnes to London. We dare say that 
Herr Stinnes has proposed some scheme for reviving 
Russian trade which is quite worth consideration. We 
dare say also that Herr Rathenau has suggested a loan 
a loan from the creditor in order that the debtor may pay 
is a notion quite worthy to be put beside the record 
of the young nobleman who “squandered an enormous 
fortune in paying his debts”! All the rumours are mere 
symptoms of the tangle into which we have got. 


ought to be. Germany is not in the least likely to recover 
while large sums become due at regular intervals and 
leave her with insufficient capital to develop her enter- 
prises. A moratorium for two or three years or a loan 
would give her a chance. We should then see how she 
was going on and we should be able to judge of the 
prospects. For our part we fecl so strongly that inter- 
national trade—the lack of which amounts to universal 
stagnation—is by far the most important object for us to 
aim at that we should not object to the wiping of all the 
reparations off the slate if we were quite sure that it is 
the reparations that are primarily standing in the way 
of recovery. A moratorium or a loan would, as we 
have said, enable us to judge. We sincerely hope that 
something will be arranged. 

Some of the schemes proposed for enabling Germany 
to pay without causing a further slump in the mark are 
very interesting ; for instance, the suggestions laid before 
the Federation of British Industries that payment should 


If it is | 
hot true that a moratorium or a loan has been proposed it | 











be made in kind, that mortgages should be accepted on | 


German enterprises, and that in place of money payments 
German labour should be sect to work to reconstruct 
industry in Russia and China. Unfortunately, there has 


already been an unhappy experience of payment in kind | 


under the arrangement between France and Germany 


baden. 
continued slump in the currency. The reason is that a 
Government cannot send out goods as payment until it 
has itself paid for the goods. It has to obtain somehow 
the means of paying, and in default of other means, such 
&8 more taxation, it inflates an inflated currency. The 
groaning printing presses are set to work harder than 
ever ! 

A very curious recent development in Germany has 
been the power which certain industrial magnates have 





| were no longer keeping pace with criminality. 


concluded by Herr Rathenau and M. Loucheur at Wies- | who have the excuse of poverty are ceasing to steal, the 


Payments in kind are quite reconcilable with a | 
| evidence presents ! 


gathered into their hands. In effect, they hold a pistol 
to the head of the Government and demand that for the 
good of the nation they should be allowed to take over 
such State services as the railways and the Post Office. 
We must confess to a great deal of sympathy with Herr 
Stinnes and his fellow magnates. We need not analyse 
their motives, which for all we know may be selfish or 
egotistically ambitious to the last degree. The fact is, 
however, that the German Government have raised the 
railway fares and the postal charges by one step after 
another and have added considerably to the staffs of both 
services. Those who know what has happened here—and 
who does not know to his cost ?—will not be surprised 
that exactly the same kind of thing has been happening 
in Germany. As, however, Germany wants money, and 
wants it quickly, it might be a very good thing for her if 
she were compelled to hand over to private citizens the 


| management of the railways, though these have long been 


a source of bureaucratic pride. We do not think that the 
bloated staffs, and the fares, tending to become prohibitive, 
would remain very long unchanged under the heavy hand 
of Herr Stinnes. At all events, there is an exciting due! 
going on between the Government and those captains of 
industry who every week seem to become a little more 
powerful, and we shall watch the result with much interest. 

Germany, of course, is afraid that if she does not make 
the payment due to France in January the Ruhr will once 
more be occupied. That ought not to be. We mean 
that it must not happen, in any event, as the result of 
isolated French action. Surely it is possible to appreciate 
sufficiently in advance the magnitude of the danger. 
There ought to be an agreement about reparations and a!l 
War debts. With regard to the latter it seems that 
America is ready to play a part. The guiding principles 
should be, first, that it is silly to extinguish, or even undul) 
to hamper, a firm with which you want to trade; and, 
secondly, that the re-establishment of confidence, of 
reasonable certainty in the financial outlook, and of that 
good will which is at the root of all efficient labour may 
be more valuable, even reckoned in money’s worth, than 
the reparations themselves. 





RESPECTABLE CRIMINALS. 

rPXUE Report of the “ Commissioners of Prisons and 

the Directors of Convict Prisons” for the year 
ending March 31st last contains some very surprising 
information. In the first place, crime has decreased 
enormously since the year 1913-14. The place which it 
now occupies in the newspapers might give to casual 
readers a very different impression. It is true that the 
last Report shows a slight reaction, and the figures have 
gone up again a very little, but not nearly so much as the 
experience of former times of “ unrest ” and “ unemploy- 
ment ”’ led the Commissioners to expect. So far, the moral 
state of the nation must be regarded as satisfactory, but 
a new and curious fact gives pause to our self-congratule- 
tion. ‘Men and women of respectable antecedents and 


| parentage, in regular employment, and in no respect asso- 


ciated with the criminal class, are taking to serious crime.”’ 
Many men, we read, “are now received into prison who in 
years before the War it would have been quite the excep- 
tion to receive, ¢.g., railway guards and engine drivers, 
men with excellent records of long service and in receipt 
of a high rate of pay.” Within the last few weeks, accord- 
ing to the newspapers, the various large firms of drapers 
met together to discuss the best method of abating the shop- 
lifting evil, a crime almost entirely perpetrated by well 
dressed women, some of them in more than respectable 
It really looks as though temptation 
The peopl : 


social positions. 


prosperous have begun to pilfer. What a puzzle this 
But we have not yet come to the end 
of the mystery. Men of intelligence and “ fairly good 
education” have taken to garage breaking and motor 
stealing, literally “as a profession.” This form of thieving 
has in it “an element of sport and pleasure,” and “ there 
seems to have sprung up a sort of esprit de corps ot 
camaraderie amongst these men.” In fact, “ better” 
(if we may use such a word in such a sense) people are now 
committing crime than ever committed it before. What 
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can such strange doings portend, and what can account 
for them ? 

Of course, a great many people will say, vaguely, “ the 
life of the trenches” is responsible for this loosening of 
moral bonds. The Commissioners note but refuse to 
accept this explanation. The new prevalence of crime 
among “ respectable” women of good position seems to 
them to disprove it. It appears as if in both cases, in that 
of the improvement and the disimprovement, we must 
look first for enlightenment to money. The Commis- 
sioners say that the “extreme destitution” of pre-War 
days no longer exists. The present writer is in a position 
to have heard a good deal of first-hand evidence from 
southward which corroborates this assertion. Temptation 
would seem to lessen with distress, and a vast number of 
people who are not naturally disposed to crime and would 
never commit it unless assailed by great temptation 
have given it up. Certainly the facts greatly reinforce 
the arguments of those who declare that poverty, when it 
means actual distress, whether entirely curable or no, 
is an unmitigated evil. Moreover, it gives the respectable 
to think. One cannot help wondering, with a certain 
nervous moral curiosity, how much suffering would make 
it easy to do the thing which seems to the well brought 
ip so impossible—to take something belonging to someone 
else, either slyly or by violence ? 

But if the old idea is wrong, and it is to prosperity and 
not adversity that we must look to make men good, it 
makes it harder still to account for the new “ respectable ” 
criminals, Probably the shop-lifting women of the middle- 
class have less money to spend than they have been 
accustomed to, but their desire for finery is very, very 
strong. There are certain bad signs in_ relation 
to dress noticeable lately. We are not speaking of the 
scantiness of the attire sanctioned by fashion, but of 
something less obvious. Women talk more about dress 
than ever they did. One has only to travel frequently 
by suburban trains to be aware of this. Two women will 
meet and talk during a long journey of nothing else but 
clothes. There seems to be less of what used to be called 
gossip. We hear less about what he did and she said, 
but much more about what she wore and for what price 
she bought it. These people talk little of their children ; 
indeed, the idle listener will constantly find himself wonder- 
ing if they are married. Such uninterrupted preoccupation 
must have on ill-balanced minds a very bad result. We 
wonder if the length to which window-dressing has been 
carried has anything to do with the evil? A slight change 
for the worse in circumstances hits such people very hard. 
it turns a merely frivolous preoccupation into a covetous 
one. They are not, however, altogether despicable people 
who for no reason of distress are prepared to steal. We 
read the other day that the manager of one of the big 
drapery firms had declared in an interview that women 
often returned anonymously, after a few days, the price of 
the goods they had purloined. Their counterparts among 
men steal, we suppose, in order also to get luxuries. Do 
they ever, we wonder, send conscience-money ? They 
certainly do send it to the Revenue Office, but such thieves, 

if those who make a false statement of income can be 
called thieves—may be actuated by more respectable 
motives. It must often be a serious temptation to a man 
not tolet his poverty be known—and, after all, no interested 
person has any right to a knowledge of his circumstances. 

In the case of both these “ respectable’ delinquents 
we cannot help thinking that discontent has an immense 
deal to do with crime. We have heard a great deal too 
much about divine discontent. It is a quality, or at any 
rate a disposition, quite as often infernal as heavenly. 
As the poor get more contented it seems that they renounce 
crime, and another sort of discontent may lie at the bottom 
of the tendency of the well-to-do to take it on. Now 
that the people who “ have coats to their backs and take 
their regular meals” are getting themselves into prison, 
a good many Victorian aphorisms are seen to be fallacious. 
What makes prosperous people so awfully discontented ¢ 
We suppose that religious doubt and indifference has a 
good deal to say in the matter. On the other hand, the 
“respectable” people among whom Miss Austen lived, 
and whom she painted, were by no means religious. Yet 


how earnestly they praised and how diligently they prac- 
We can hardly imagine a 


tised the virtue of content! 








i 
modern novel in which a charming heroine cultivated 
content and a critical hero acknowledged the stran e 
attraction of a peculiarity which we are accustomed to 
speak of in connection with pigs! Somehow or other 
we have come lately to confuse grumbling with aspiration 

The daredevils among whom this new sort of “ honour 
among thieves,” this new camaraderie, amazes the guardians 
of justice, belong to quite a different category. It js 
difficult altogether to despise them. They run huge risks 
and we put them in the same ring of an imaginary 
inferno with highwaymen. They are the naughty boys 
of the mature world. There will always be people who do 
wrong for fun. They deserve what they—sometimes—got 
but the element of sport makes a difference to the moral 
verdict which the world instinctively passes upon them. 

We respectable people who do not commit crime cannot 
read all this without a creepy feeling down our backs. It 
was much more comfortable to feel that it was the poor 
who did these things. It is like hearing that there is a 
dangerous disease about, one against which good food and 
good clothes, a good fire, a good education, and the good 
opinion of the world are no certain prophylactic ; we cannot 
help fearing a little for ourselves and our children, 
One certainty seems to stand out: if the world wore 
happier it would be better. But how can we be happy to 
order? A subject for consolation suggests itself as one 
shuts up this record of change with a sigh. The huge 
middle-class may lose its smugness, may be frightened 
out of it. About every social class there is a homogeneity, 
and everyone, wherever he or she may stand among the 
great mass of the well nourished and well dressed, must 
feel as he pictures these “ respectable ” persons in prison 
a certain blow to his self-esteem and a certain sympathy. 
All questions of prison reform should become very much 
more real to us educated people. We cannot turn away 
from this new type of criminals saying, “ Well, they belong 
to a low, depraved type! It is hopeless to do anything 
for them.” On the contrary, they are horribly like our- 
selves. They will feel in prison much as we should feel. 
We have over-rated the armour of “ respectability,” and 
to be forced to contemplate this fact will not disimprove 
the character of John Bull. 





FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE, 
ee 

OUR GERMAN VISITORS. 
REPARATION PROBLEMS SOME EXAGGERATED 

RUMOURS — THE PROBABLE FACTS — MR. 
VANDERLIP’S PROPOSALS—THE STRENGTH OF 
INVESTMENT STOCK. 

{To tHe Eprtor or THe “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Srr,—During the past week the City has been charged 
with rumours of both a political and financial character. 
Anxiety with regard to the Irish crisis has increased, and 
hopes with regard to the Washington Conference have 
been mingled with apprehensions arising out of a recog- 
nition of the many delicate problems which have to be 
handled, while the character of Lord Curzon’s public 
references to France has caused much uneasiness even 
to those financiers who are perfectly aware that our great 
Ally is sometimes a little “ difficult.” I begin my letter 
with this allusion to France because the point on which 
attention in the City is focused at the moment is the 
visits to this country of Herr Stinnes and Dr. Rathenau. 
Elaborate efforts have been made to demonstrate that 
these visits have no kind of political or financial significance, 
but while that may possibly be so in so far as Herr Stinnes 
is concerned, the City is not prepared to take the same 
view of the visit of Dr. Rathenau. Rightly or wrongly, 
it is believed in financial circles that the question of a 
possible temporary moratorium in the matter of German 
Reparation payments is under discussion. 

e * a * 


To enumerate the rumours circulated with regard to 
this matter would be futile and unwise, for if there is one 
thing that is clear amidst much that is obscure, it is that 
this question of German Reparation payments 1s an 
extremely delicate one. If only, however, in view of the 
absurd reports which have been circulated, it may be well 
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perhaps to state just how this matter is viewed in the 
City. Needless to say, the sensational statements in some 


of the newspapers about Mr. Lloyd George having prepared 
some extraordinary scheme for delivering Europe from 
her present economic distress and her chaotic exchanges 
js utterly disregarded in responsible financial quarters. 
Indeed, the City has had quite enough of extraordinary 
Government measures to relieve the financial and industrial 
depression, and the mere thought of any fresh experiments 
on the grand scale by the Prime Minister would be enough 
to occasion acute apprehensions. As a matter of fact, 
however, proof that these exaggerated rumours can be 
safely dismissed is afforded by the steadiness of the Stock 
Exchange throughout the week. 
* %* * * 

On the other hand, the City is quite alive to the fact 
that something is evidently going on with regard to 
Germany and this country, and when the visits of these 
German representatives of industry, and the rumours 
already referred to, are read in the light of the speech 
delivered by Mr. Winston Churchill last Tuesday at the 
dinner of the British Overseas Banks Association, it is not 
very difficult to surmise how things are shaping. It is 
common knowledge that the Reparation Commission has 
made elaborate investigations of the position in Germany, 
and that a report thereon is being made to the various 
interests concerned, including our own Cabinet. That 
the German position at the moment with regard to these 
Reparation payments is an acutely difficult one—whatever 
may be the prospects later of full compliance with the 
demands of the Allies—is sufficiently evident from the 
state of the German exchange, while it is equally clear 
that the demoralization of that exchange is contributing 
powerfully to the general disorganization of international 
trade. Reading, therefore, between the lines of the speech 
of Mr. Churchill, already referred to, one is inclined to 
think that the Government may be working in the direction 
of obtaining a better intimacy between France, Germany 
and ourselves in order that the Reparation clauses of the 
Versailles Treaty may be made more conducive to the 
general financial and economic recuperation of Europe. If 
this is the policy of our Government the City, of course, 
sees very much in it that is commendable, recognizing that 
a bankrupt Germany would serve only still further to 
intensify both the political and economic chaos of Europe. 


*k * * * 


Nevertheless, it is perceived that in this matter the 
Ciovernment is on very delicate and difficult ground, because 
at a moment when, by reason partly of Lord Curzon’s 
speech, France seems prone to be nervous and appre- 
hensive about our policy, it would be easy for a 
false construction to be placed upon the visits of these 
prominent German industrialists and financiers to this 
country. Therefore, I can only say that while the City 
is entirely sympathetic tow rds any efforts of the Govern- 
ment to improve economic conditions in Europe through 
some fresh understanding with regard to German 
Reparation payments, it is felt that it would be well if in 
any concessions to Germany in the matter of Reparation 
payments the strongest lead should be given by France 
rather than by ourselves. There is all the more common 
sense in this view, too, because whether Germany does, 
or does not, obtain special consideration and concessions 
with regard to the Reparation payments, it is French 
interests first and foremost which are likely to be affected. 


os + * 4 


Meanwhile, it may be noted that Mr. Vanderlip, the 
well-known American banker, has also been making a 
fresh contribution to the many schemes put out from 
time to time for aiding the economic distress of Europe. 
His plans, previously unfolded, for a great international 
bank with a huge capital in gold have been regarded as 
impracticable on both sides of the Atlantic, but Mr. 


anderlip’s latest suggestions, as presented to an 
audience of bankers this week, are concerned rather 
with the question of international indebtedness. So far 


as may be judged from the summarized cabled reports, 
Mr. Vanderlip considers that while there should be formal 
acknowledgment on the part of the Allies of their War 





debt to the United States, the Government of the latter 
country should deliberately forgo receiving the monies 
for itself, but should devote the whole sum to the relief 
of Europe. Under such an arrangement Mr. Vanderlip 
considers that all dislike of repayment would disappear, 
inasmuch as it would be recognized that not the 
United States, but Europe, would benefit by the process 
of repayment, and that as a consequence much would 
be done to restore the free flow of international finance 


and trade. 


* % * 


Undoubtedly Mr. Vanderlip is to be commended both 
for the boldness and the altruistic character of his pro- 
posals, but all the same they are not, at this juncture at 
all events, regarded very seriously in the City. In the 
first place, they are felt to be somewhat unpractical, as 
it does not follow that the various debtor nations of Europe 
would be inspired with the same altruistic feelings, and as 
much difficulty might still be made about effecting repay- 
ments even though it were known that the proceeds were to 
be spent in a manner beneficial to Europe asa whole. In the 
second place, it is felt that while Mr. Vanderlip’s per- 
ception of the economic distress of Europe and the need 
for assistance being given from outside does him infinite 
credit, he scarcely realizes the supreme necessity for the 
debtor countries themselves making much more heroic 
efforts in the way of self-help than have at present been 
made. 


* 


& m” * * 


To demonstrate this truth I need scarcely go further 
than the case of our own country and ask whether our 
policy since the Armistice has been consistent with that 
of a nat.on in debt to the United States for about 
£1,000,000,000, with interest service temporarily suspended 
by the grace of the creditor country. Extravagance in 
national expenditure we know is only now being slowly 
curbed as the result of prolonged criticism, finally supported 
by stern necessity. Similarly, although it has been clear 
from the time of the Armistice that the prime necessity 
was the repayment of our external debt through an ade- 
quate export of goods and services, the Government 
calmly accepted the dictates of Labour leaders that a 
reduction in production and higher costs in the shape of 
wages and reduced hours of working should govern the 
situation rather than increased and cheapened production 
in order that we might compete with other nations in the 
matter of exports. Therefore, it cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that whatever arrangements may ultimately 
be reached with regard to the whole question of inter- 
national War indebtedness, nothing can alter the need for 
countries which have been afflicted by the War to work 
out their salvation through and intense 
industry. 


ow! economy 


* * * 


a 


Meanwhile, despite the attention given to international 
politics and international finance, the Stock Markets 
pursue the even tenor of their way, with continued 
firmness in the Investment Markets as an outstanding 


feature. At the beginning of the week a temporary 
check was given by the announcement that under- 


writers of the Union of South Africa loan for £6,000,000 
had to take 83 per cent. of the total. but the market 
quickly recovered, and, at the small discount quoted, the 
scrip of the South African loan itself seems to be in process 
of rapid absorption. Nor has the cheerful tone been 
confined entirely to investment stocks, for, towards the 
end of the week, Oil shares, which had been depressed on 
vague rumours of scrip instead of cash dividends by some 





of the leading companies, have rallied on reports that cash 
dividends are not only probable, but are ly to be of a 
satisfactory character. Banking and Insurance shares 
continued to rise, and some Home Industrials have i 

proved a little on the indications apparent in certain 
directions of a faint improvement in trade. In _ this 
connexion the opinion expressed last week by Sir Felix 
Schuster that “signs are not altogether wanting of some 


da good deal of attention 


where the 


rally in trade activities ” attract 
in financial and business quarters 
character of Sir Felix Schuster’s opinions is universally 
Sir, 


conservat 
“ie? 
faithfully, 


Artruur W. Kippy. 


recognized.—I am, 
The City, December Ast. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—— 


[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read,and therefore more effective, than those which 
jill treble the space.) 

THE REPORT OF THE PRISON COMMISSIONERS. 

{To tue Epiror or tue “ Spectator.’’] 
S:rn,—The Report of the Prison Commissioners should give 
much food for thought to all who administer justice, but it is 
doubtful whether 10 per cent. of our magistrates have ever seen 
the inside of one of these annual Reports. Beside being an 
annual register of crime and its punishment, the recent issue 
points to shortcomings which should be brought to the notice 
ef every magistrate. The Criminal Justice Administration Act, 
1914, made the allowance of time to pay fines compulsory, pro- 
vided the offender “ has a fixed abode within the jurisdiction ”’ 
of the Court, &e. In 1910 (before the public conscience had been 
aroused) 90,753 persons, no less than 50 per cent. of the total 
receptions into prison, were committed in default of paying a 
tine. In 1921 the figures have come down to 13,404, or 50 per cent. 
«f the total receptions. This is a great advance, but 12,259 of 
the above number had not been allowed time for payment, and 
nu less than 5,038, or 38 per cent., paid their fine, wholly or in 
part, soon after reception into prison. Where effenders are at 
eich a disadvantage through the accident of living outside the 
jurisdiction justice cannot he called “ fair and even.” Some 
Kenches take pains to ascertain whether a satisfactory account 
can be given of those who live elsewhere, and the police where 
possible get the information beforehand. This practice should 
he generally adopted. Another clause of the same Act gives 
power to put young offenders (16-21) under supervision until 
the fine has been paid. This power has not been sufficient]y 
used; 455 lads were put in prison without being allowed time 
iov payment, of whom a considerable number paid after 
reception into prison. 

It is startling to find that 10,300 persons were imprisoned on 
remand who were not sent to prison after production at the 
court. Statistics are given of one prison where 142 cases (46 of 
them under 21!) were received on remand; of these only 19 had 
previous convictions recorded. After production at the court 
&? of them were bound over, 34 discharged, 8 fined, and 7 sent to 
homes, &c¢. There is far too much imprisonment on remand 
going on; prisons should be reserved for those who are proved 
guilty except in cases where bail or a remand-home is considered 
unsuitable by the magistrate, but until remand-homes are 
e-tablished prisons must be used for remand cases—a torture 
to the innocent. The Report on Juvenile Delinquency, 1920 
sH.M. Stationery Office), gave an idea of the fatuous way 
in which probation—which is so splendid a suecess in many 
places!—is administered even in some of our largest towns, 
The fact is that Government has never provided a link between 
the different bodies concerned in the treatment of offenders, 
Industrial schools and reformatories are not required to send 
reports upon their charges to the court which sentenced them; 
new methods that prove successful are not commended elee- 
where, except in these valuable reports as regards imprison- 
ment, of which at least the salient points should be brought 
to the notice of every magistrate. There is a great work for 
the Home Officee—to employ the comparative method in the 
investigation of the work of the various courts, and to bring 
up the laggards to the standard of the more efficient. No doubt 
the Magistrates’ Association, newly inaugurated by the Lord 
( haneellor, with Lord Haldane for its President, will do much 
towards getting defects of the law and its administration 
umended.—I am, Sir, &e., Cuampion B, Russet. 

Howard League for Penal Reform, 

Devonshire Chambers, Bishopsgate, E.C. 








AND THE CHRISTIAN POPULATIONS. 
{To tHe Epitor or THe ‘ Specrator.’’) 

Str,—Now the French talk of abandoning Cilicia the horror 
of my last visit to Mersina, the Port of Adana—but half an 
hour away by train—comes back to me. Each day from Bey- 
rout for four solid meals I had sat opposite nine Armenian 
men, looking like hungry wolves, and one dear old lady, who 
suared my cabin. I learnt to love her patient, calm old face. 
‘They were all going back home from Egypt, believing it to he 
At another table sat a priest, protecting 
two Armenian Sisters; the house of their Sisterhood had been 
burnt down, their property ravaged—in Asia Minor 
vere on their way to ask Sisters of St. Vincent if they might 
he affiliated, because, as they said, they were nothing now. Ot 
those from Egypt only one man could speak any language I 
He tried to give me the history of his misfortunes. I 


CILICIA 


ut last safe to do so. 


and they 


knew. 


thought at first to write them down, but soon saw they would 
Duriyg the War he had been a Turkish soldier. 


1 


fill a volume, 








a 
* But I never fought for them,” he said. “ Why should I? 
They never paid me, nor gave me any food.” When we arrived 
at Mersina I went on shore, and almost directly heard the 
orphanage from Adana had been brought down that morning 
the French saying they had not sufficient soldiery to protect 
the children, There stood a benevolent gentleman rubbing his 
cheek and meditatively surveying over 100 little girls, « We 
have no beds for them,” he said, “and no place to put the 
beds if we had them. We have already over 400 orphans we 
are taking care of here. And Mersina is but a smal] place, 
Yes, there is a committee of three, of whom I am one. I wil} 
go and consult the others.” The children rather 
shricked, their national songs; thin, fierce-looking children 
then danced their national dances with vigour. They had no 
fears, and, it seemed, untamable spirits. JLurrying back to my 
steamer I found the deck a surging mass of families fleeing 
in terror, ail their. worldly goods knotted up in carpets. What 
became of the Armenians we had brought up I never heard. 
These new arrivals we landed safely in Cyprus, our next point 
of call. They were, I understood, mostly people of ; 
terrified at the idea of losing their wealth, 

What must be the exodus now, if the French are really 
abandoning Cilicia to the Turks? All the Greek families, 
living so comfortably on the Black Sea, have already been 
massacred, the papers tell us. Massacre is such an easy word 
to write. But the horror of it! On first visit to Mer- 
sina a rich fellow-traveller told me how his brother had worked 
hard with the British Consul to save and to help. Then, after- 
wards, he had just died of the horrors he had seen. My friend’s 
wife had died, too, without seeing anything, just from hearing 
ahout it all. Two young men were my fellow-travellers for 
a time—one English, one American, They seemed ordinary, 
light-hearted young men, returning to spend Christmas in their 
house of business at Aleppo. One had heen for a time a 
prisoner with the Turks. When he began to talk of what he 
had seen not only his face, but his whole appearance changed, 
he trembled and became like another man. Are not the French 
bound to protect the regions assigned to them? England, it is 
true, seems to have handed Palestine over to the Jews, and 
not to the believing Jews of Palestine, but to those unbelieving 
from America, from Holland. But surely it is still bound to 
protect the people of Palestine. People say Armenians are not 
lovable, Ill-treat a man enough and he will not be likely to 
be lovable. Armenians had a glorious past. Did they not give 
seven Emperors to Constantinople? And when one Richard 
Coeur de Lion wedded Berengaria in the Island of Cyprus, did 
he not insist on having the King of Armenia as his best man? 
* Because,” he said, “no nation has done more to help the 
the Armenians have done.”’ ‘ Yes,” said an 
Armenian to me, “* we chose the wrong side then, and we have 
stuck to it ever since.” Then, 
word “wrong,” he added: ‘‘ A small people shut in by Maho- 
medan Empires all round us; if we had taken the other side 
we might have been the greatest among them—rich and power- 
ful, by reason of our brains. But we persisted in being Chris- 
tians, and what have you ever done to help us?” And that 
is still the question. Fierce and dry-eyed, pallid and wolf- 
like, may not Armenians still ask: ‘‘ What have you ever 
done to help us?’’--I am, Sir, &c., 

52 Morpeth Mansions, S.W. 1. 
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osition, 


my 


Crusaders than 


seeing my surprise at the 


Mrs. Arcarsatp Litt.e. 





THE INCREASE OF THE EPISCOPATE. 
(To tue Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Str,—Your article, which you describe as ‘‘ communicated, 
upon the increase of the Episcopate will, I think, excite a 
widely spread interest. For it is necessary to consider such 
a question as the increase of the Episcopate not only in itsel/, 
but in relation to the actual circumstances of the Church at 
the present time. There is much to be said, on the score alike 
of ecclesiastical history and of practical utility, for the theory 
that a Bishop should be a real father in God to all the Chureh- 
men and Churchwomen within his diocese. But that theory 
postulates a number of comparatively small dioceses, The diffi- 
culty, however, of raising sufficient funds as well as of finding 


” 


well-equipped clergymen for a greatly augmented Episcopate 
must be confessed to be now almost insuperable. It seems to 
follow that any large scheme for the multiplication of Episcopal 
Sees would and must fail at a time when the relief of clerical 
poverty is a first claim, far above all others, upon the financial 
resources of the Church. It is, I am afraid, true that in some 
parts of the country, especially in the North, where the per- 


sonal touch counts for much more than rank or office, and 

oe ; y 
where a great majority of the people cannot be reached excep! 
in the evenings, the successful administration of a huge over- 


But a good many 


grown diocese is a practical impossibility. 
and the 


of the new Sees now contemplated would be luxuries; 
Church simply cannot afford them. Neither bishoprics nor 
perishes ought to be unreasonably multiplicd to-day. The due 
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spiritual provision for a town, or a great part of.a town, can 
sometimes, if not often, be most effectively made by a central 
church with a large staff of curates attached to it; and for 
a diocese by a Bishop having leisure to consider and determine 
the most weighty problems of diocesan life, and—may I not 
eadd?—to spend an adequate time in the preparation of his 
sermons, While a great deal of the routine, which is an in- 
evitable part of episcopal duty, will be devolved upon the 
Suffragan Bishop or Bishops who may assist him.—I am, Sir, 
ke., J. 1. C. Wenipoy. 

The Deanery, Durham. 








(To tre Epitor or tHe “ Sprctator.’’] 
§1z,—In connexion with the important paper on “ Tho Increase 
of the Episcopate”’ in the Spectator of November 26th, may I 
call the attention of your readers to a valuable lecture given 
in 1918 at King’s College by Canon Watson, the present Regius 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford, on “ ‘The Con- 
tinuity of the Church of England ’”’? It is to be found in a 
yolume of essays published by the University of London Press, 
under the title of The Church of England: Its Nature and Its 
Future, which was reviewed in the Spectator at the time. The 
professor points out that, while the system of small dioceses 
prevailed from the first in the Mediterranean countries 
—‘to-day, in what was the Kingdom of Naples, there are 
bishoprics no larger than an English rural deanery, and 
provinces, with an archbishop over them, with the dimensions 
of an English archdeaconry ”—once this region is left, a regular 
succession of great dioceses is found. ‘“ We see, then, that 
Christendom from the first was governed after two fashions, 
equally primitive.’””’ And we cannot be surprised that English 
dioceses follow this latter type, because the established and 
normal type of diocese in ihe regions with which England was 
originally in contact was after the larger scale. “‘ My master 
in these studies’ (he adds) ‘“‘ was Bishop John Wordsworth; 
and he has stated, frequently and forcibly, his preference for 
tlioceses large and few.’—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ashby St. Ledgers. 


Atrrep Fawkes, 
THE COLLAPSE OF RUSSIAN COMMUNISM. 


{To tHe Epiror or tur ‘ Sprctaton.’’] 





Sir,—Unfortunately, I was “in another place on Novem- 
ber 18th and missed your article under the above title, but 1 





It is the interest of the peasant to exchange his produce for 
the various articles which the proletariat were formerly able 
to manufacture. But to-day the industrial system has broken 
down as completely as the agricultural. 

I have myself but recently returned from Moscow, and can 
bear witness to the complete breakdown of the present system 
in Russia. The Government in self-defence have been coni- 
pelled to recognize personal property, to permit trading; yea, 
even to sanction the payment of wages. But what they cannot 
do is to restore public confidence in themselves. To-day even 
their supporters distrust them. Communism has been re- 
peatedly tried, and has always failed because it is opposed to 
human nature, and it is not likely to succeed now or later.—I 
am, Sir, &., E. A. Brayiey Hopeerrs. 

Oriental Club, Hanover Square, W. 1. 

ULSTER THE STUMBLING-BLOCK. 
(To tHe Epitor or THe ‘‘ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—Mr. C, Eason, in your issue of November 26th, questions 
the accuracy of a statement in my letter which appeared in 
the Spectator of November 12th. Mr. Eason does not seem 
to have read my short communication with that clarity of 
understanding which I trust he possesses. I made no reference 
to the proportion of Protestants to Roman Catholics either 
in the six counties or in all Ireland. My assertion was that 
probably over one-third of the inhabitants of the island desire 
to remain citizens of the British Empire, and I believe I sub- 
stantially underestimated the proportion; among these are 
many Roman Catholics ard practically all the I 
Rulers. For example, in the six Ulster counties at the elec- 
tion in May, 1921, out of 131,228 non-Unionist voters, no 
than 45,263 voted against the Sinn Feiners in spite of the 
men. Again, in Belfast, at the same election, 19,315 dauntless 
IIome Rulers voted against the Republic, which only secure 
18,751 voters. I do not therefore quarrel with his statement 
that the Protestants of Ireland only number 26.14 per cent. 
of the whole population, for his observation is irrelevant. His 
assertion that the Protestants in the six counties only amount 
to 18.7 per cent. is so grotesque that I can only assume that 
it is a slip of the pen. As a matter of fact, the figures for 
the six counties are:—Protestanfs 63.58 per cent., Romseu 
Catholics 34.42 per cent. 

Mr. Eason brings in the subject of religion, which I had 






testant Home 











have read with great amusement the singularly infelicitous 
letter of Mr. A. 'T. 
criticizing that article. 
there is no such thing as Russian Communism. That argues 
Haxthausen and MacKenzie Wallace are 
not read by our pro-Communists. They have evidently heard 
nothing of the Mir or of the Artel. It is not to be expected 
that they should read the Law Quarterly, in which at least two | 
rather interesting articles on this subject have quite recently 


Rogers in your issue of November 26th 


In the first place, the writer says that 


that the works of 


e 





appeared; but people who lay down the law concerning Russian 
affairs should really take a little trouble to endeavour to know 
what they are talking about. The Mir was a Communal, if not 


Communistic, system of land tenure, and was perpetuated on 
the peasants from serfdom in 1861 by 


the emancipation of 
persons who were secretly in sympathy with Communistic 
ideas, and hoped that the Communal system of land tenure 

With | 


hrugovaya 


would develop into a training ground of Communism. 
the same practically sub-conscious object the 
Poruka was introduced, which means that the peasants of a 
commune, or Mir, were collectively and individually re-pon- 
sible for their liabilities to the State. This system broke down 
and had to be abolished. The Artel system was a purely Com- 
munistie one, and has also become antiquated. In the Artel, 
workers banded themselves together to live co-operatively and 
pooled their earnings, the balance, after deducting living 
expenses, being divided equally, irrespective of the earning- 


power of individual membet 

Speaking of the peasants, your correspondent says: ‘“‘ They 
had only been liberated from feudal serfdom, and, suddenty 
finding themselves in possession of the land, they found they 


possessed economic power, and thus became the bourgeoisie, the 


lass, and their interests immediately began to clash with 


ruling « 
those of the prole tariat.” Now, the peasants were * liberated 
from feudal serfdom” exactly sixty years ago, or a little more 


That short time was, however, sufficient 


than two generations 


to put them out of sympathy with Communism; to-day they are, 
if they could express their ideas in the terminology of modern 
To say that they are 
conscious of economic power is to attribute to them powers of 


social science, pronounced individualists. 


imagination exceeding even those of the man who warmed | 
himself at a lighted candle. Such is their economic power that 
they are stricken by famine, and are actually afraid to produce | 
more than they require for their own needs. ‘Their interests | 
are not opposed to the interests of the town proletariat; on the 
contrary, the two interests are identical and interdependent. 


purposely avoided. I feel justified, therefore, in drawing the 
attention of your readers to the fact that the Roman Catholi 
Church has created a precedent for the partition of Ireland. 
Its action will be interesting to the numerous Irish patriots 
who live in the past. During the siege of Rochelle in 1623 
envoys from Ireland proposed to Cardinal Richelieu to cede 
Uister to France and to separate Ireland from England. Afte 
Richelieu’s death the negotiations were resumed, and tl! 
envoys, one of whom was the Roman Catholic Primate of 
Ireland and another an Irish Bishop, actually signed a cession 
of Ulster to France! The curious reader will find the oceu 
rence recorded by the well-known French historian, I’. A. J. 
Mazure, in his history of the English Rebellion of 1688. There 
are indications that the vendetta against Ulster is failing; 
the truth is leaking out at last; 
hastening to jump with the cat. At Leicester and Tonbridg 
and in the Sunday illustrated papers we find the omens 
propitious. Tho British public have long been kept in 
ignorance of the truo state afiairs, but once they reali: 
the depravity of the proposed bargain to buy the apparent 
allegiances of Sinn Fein by selling Ulster they will, as tl 
have always done in the past, rally round their friends ana 
deal faithfully with their deluders.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Aw ULsrerma 


politicians and journalists at 











THE “SPECTATOR” AND THE PRIME MINISTER. 


[To THe Eprror oF SPECTAT 


THE ATOR 
Sir,—In your “ Topics of the Day” of November 19th issue 
I think you have done Peace for Ireland an inealeulable injury 
by your venomous and vitriolic attack upon the Prime Mini 


As a reader of many years’ standing I protest in the strongest 
possible manner against your continued backbiting of the man 


who at the present moment is bearing the burden and heat 


of the day in connexion with the Empire, and whose slioes 
you are unworthy to loose. What would the country be like 
were such as you handling affairs at the present time It is 


easy for an armehair critic to pour out innuendo upon innuendo 
upon the worker; it weuld be much better were such people 
taking an active part in the affairs of the country. You need 
not worry about Ulster; she will be kept right notwithstanding 
all your howling in the newspapers in connexion with the 
Peace Negotiations, and I sincerely trust you will be more 
moderate in your tone and fairer in your criticism in future, 
and also consider the feelings of your readers as well as those 
whom you are so scurrilously attacking.—I am, Sir, &c., 
8 Great Clyde Street, Glasgow. James R. SaANKLAND. 
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THE LATE MR, HENRY WILSON-FOX. 
{To tHe Evrror or THE ‘‘ Spectaror.’’] 
Sin,—Pray permit an old friend to write a few lines of sincere 
regret for the passing of one who was in every sense an Empire- 
builder. 
* Qui ante diem periit 
... sed pro patria.” 


The writer was privileged in the happy days gone by to seo 
much of Henry Wilson-Fox and of that brilliant group of 
“ Africans” to whom the sub-Continent owes so much—Rhodes 
and Grey and the delectable “ Doctor ” and a half dozen more 
whom the Rhodesian Legend had attached for great purposes. 
What the Doctor had said when he lay dying was at least 
as great an incentive to his friend Wilson-Fox—‘ It matters 
nothing who does the work, or who gets the credit of its doing, 
so long as the work is done.” That was well said, and Fox of 
all men was instinct with that spirit, and his friends knew 
full well that he brought that magic memory, no less than 
ferd Grey and the Doctor did in still wider spheres, to the 
great game of Empire-buikling. Fox will be much missed, for 
his was truly a creative influence of the very best, and the 
next ten years of that valuable life should have been the best 
and the most blessed, but Diis aliter risum. 





sower of much seed—seed which is already ripening for 
harvest. R.I.P.—I am, Sir, &c., F. 
A TINT TO TRAVELLERS. 


[To tae Epiror or tHe “‘ Specraror.’’] 

Sir,—As this is the time when so many English people are 
proceeding to the South of France, perhaps my experience a 
few days ago may be of use as regards a passenger’s personal 
and private property. The two ladies of my party were 
travelling in a couchette on the 14.10 train ex Paris, 
which stops some forty minutes at Lyons about midnigitt. 
During this wait a man, apparently a passenger seeking 
a seat, opened the door, looked in a moment, and went 
away. About five minutes later the door again opened 
and the same man looked in, and asked in French if 
there were any vacant places. He was told it was a couchette 
and that both seats were taken. Hle went away, but returned 
again in another four or five minutes, turned back the shade 
over the lamp, letting a sudden flood of light on the occupants, 
pointed to the end of the seat where the ladies’ feet were, and 
said: “‘Is there not room there?” He was again told: *‘ No, 
the whole seat is taken as a couchette.” He apologised very 
politely and left. At 5 a.m. I went along from my compart- 
ment, as we had arrived at Marseilles, where the Custom’s 
exainination for Hyéres takes place, and then one of the ladies 
noticed her small bag, which was tucked down at the side of 
the couchette between her and the back of the seat, was open. 
She examined it and found her purse had gone. The other lady 
looked at her bag, which was shut and almost hidden from 
sight,and drew it out, remarking: “‘ Anyhow, mine has not been 
touched,” opened it—the purse was gone. Her note case was 
there, but all the notes in it had vanished. One of the ladies 
was awake each time the man came in, and was perfectly 
ceriain it was the same individual on each occasion. There 
seemed to be no doubt that the first time the man came in he 
prospected, the second he took the bags, and the third he re- 
turned them, but with such incredible rapidity that he was 
unobserved. The ladies were lying with their heads towards 
the door, that being the way the couchettes had heen arranged. 
i advise any other travellers in couchettes to lie facing the 
dloor and to place any valuables under their pillows, if they 
do not retain them on their person. Also, to be very suspicious 
of anyone looking in for seais, particularly if it is done more 
than once. 

My own experience on the journey was that on my way back 
from the dining-car, about 9.30, I suddenly noticed the middle 
button of my coat had come off. It rather surprised me, as 1 
knew that they were all sewn on tightly when I started, but 
presumed it had pulled off in the pushing past people in the 
corridor. A little later the top button came off in my hand. 
This astonished me considerably, so I examined it and my 
coat very closely. Both buttons had been cut off by something 
very sharp, for the cotton left on the button was so hard and 
strong I had to take a pen-knife to get what was left off. 
Obviously an attempt had been made as I passed down the 
corridor to get at my pocket-book, which was in my inside 
breast pocket. I should have been sorry to lose an old friend, 
but whether the thief would have been content with its contents 
of two one penny stamps, some visiting cards, and a faded 
photo of my wife, I cannot say. I am not so foolish as to carry 
my money in so transparent a place on a French railway. An 


Australian gentleman with whom I got into conversation at 
Marseilles told me that a day or two before one of the train 
thirves had, at a station, pushed down the window on the side 


At least he was a_ 








away from the platform, and a friend of his awoke just in 
time to see his clothes, which were hanging up, disappear with 
all his money and valuables in the pockets. It is well known 
that there is a skilful gang of thieves at work, and it 
behoves all passengers to be fully on their guard and 
trust no one, inside a carriage or out. The consolation wo 
got at Marseilles and Toulon, on reporting the matter to the 
police officials, was that we were lucky not to have lost more 
than the £5, which was approximately the sum the thieves 
made out of us.—I am, Sir, &e., Swynren Jervis, Lt.-Col, 


: a (Late South Staffordshire Regt 
Cavalaire, Var, France. 





THE EX-SERVICE MAN’S CRIPPLED CHILD, 

{To THe Epitor oF tHe “ Spectrator.’’] 

Sm,—The Heritage Craft Schools for Cripples, at Chailey, in 
Sussex, are urgently appealing for the sum of £20,000. There 
is no appeal which could be more deserving. On the edge of 
the great Sussex Weald, lying back from a quiet country road, 
stand the Craft Schools for Cripples. From a cluster of 
picturesque buildings rises a hundred feet high the spire of the 
school chapel—the Chapel of St. Martin, the soldier saint; and 
the buildings look across to the south over a wide, well-wooded 
plain, bounded by the distant ridge of the South Downs, across 
which blow the sea breezes from the Channel fifteen miles 
away. The old white windmill and the old dark yew, in the 
middle of the common to the north, mark the centre of the 
county. A more suitable site for its purpose could scarcely 
have been discovered. Since the foundation of the schools in 
1903, nearly 960 cripple children have been received and 
treated. During the War over 500 wounded soldiers were 
heused in the Boys’ Heritage, and passed through the wards of 
the Princess Louise Special Military Surgical Hospital. Nearly 
600 scared and nerve-sstrained children were welcomed in the 
raid-shock centres of St. Nicholas and Botches; for in these 
latter homes the crippled in mind were treated as well as the 
crippled in bedy. 

The eminent surgeon, Sir Robert Armstrong Jones, has in- 
sisted on the need for an operating theatre attached to the 
schools (himself undertaking to act as Chairman of the Surgical 
Board); and this operating theatre was generously supplied 
hy a gift of £5,000 from Sir Jesse and Lady Boot. Money, how- 
ever, is still imperatively needed to light it, to heat it, to 
equip it generally, and to provide it with an adequate supply 
of water. All the water is still pumped by hand; and al! the 
buildings are still lit lamps. During 
eighteen years the schools have cost in buildings alone upwards 
of £70,000. Maintenance fees, it is true, are paid by Education 
Authorities and by the Board of Education; for the colony is 
fully certified by the Home Office, the Board of Education, and 
the London County Council. But these payments are made, 
not, as at our public schools, in advance, but in arrears; and 
it therefore becomes essential to have a reserys fund of at 
least £5,000 to meet all current expenses. The schools them- 
selves are without endowment; hence, year by year, special 
funds have to be raised for the purchase of land, for the eree- 
tion of buildings, for the needful furnishing and equipping of 
the schools and workshops, and for all the incidental expenses 
of a huge and charitable institution. The cost of training just 
one single boy or girl amounts to little short of £100 per annum. 

During the War the problem of crippledom was thrust before 
the nation upon a scale that staggered it. Chailey, in virtue 
of its long experience, was ready with a tried and tested plan. 
A few weeks after the outbreak of the War a scheme of Educa- 
tive Convalescence was worked out for Soldier Students. In an 
incredibly short space of time the first batch ef wounded men 
were received from the London Hospital; and the plan whieh 
was worked out at Cheiley became a model for the whole 
nation, This special work, undertaken during the War, left the 
schools with an overdraft of nearly £4,000. Public subscrip- 
tions to War charities have lessened or lapsed. On the other 
hand, the immense rise in the cost of all materials, and of 
feeding-and staffing a large institution, together with the 
higher standard of efficiency demanded during the last few 
years by the grant-paying bodies, have accentuated the need 
for a special appeal. Wars between nation and nation may 
cease; but the war against misfortune, whether of mind, body, 
or estate, must still go on. With disease and deformity there 
ean be no armistice. And in this war against misfortune, as 
in all other wars, finance is the sinews and the backbone. If 
we have spent thousands of millions to fight tyranny beyond 
the seas, can we not spare a few thousands to fight the tyranny 
of crippiedom at home—itself, to a great degree, a consequence 
and the outcome of the battles now so triumphantly coneluded? 

The Chailey Schools are built on sound, scientific principles, 
and yield solid. economic results. The fundamental feature of 
the whole foundation is that it is residential. Sunshine, fresh 
air, good food, good clothing, proper sleep, proper cleanliness, 
and a healthy country life—these form a necessary, but oft 
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neglected, basis for all curative and educative treatment. The 
child patients have every attention that experts can bestow. 
There are medical officers connected with the schools, and a 
large staff of fully and partially trained nurses and skilled 
teachers. Both hoys and girls work under the best possible 
workshop conditions; and there is a machine-room for the 
poys to learn tho use of the lathe and of other machinery. 
The fittings and furniture of the workshop, of the schools, of 
the library, and of the rooms of the staff, have nearly all been 
executed by the boys themselves. The sale of woodwork, and of 
farm and garden produce, contributes substantial sums to- 
wards establishment expenses. At firct sight it would seem 
that there could hardly be less helpful material. It is a scheol 
not for normal children, but for the maimed; a school not 
for the well nourished, healthy cripple, but for the cripple 
from the slum. And yet, from the after-care records published 
at the wish of the Board of Education, it appears that scarcely 
a single ex-Heritage scholar is out of work. Indeed, for the 
most part both boys and girls are eagerly sought for before- 
hand by various firms. Thus the cripple, instead of being a 
potential pauper, becomes a potential wage-carner. “a 
says Ruskin, “is the help beyond all others. Find out how to 
make useless people useful, and let them carn their money 
instead of hegging it.” Such results with such material could 
only be gained by scientific methods working hand in hand 


with enthusiasm, imagination, enterprise, and devotion. It 
is, indeed, a pioneer experiment upon an intensive scale. The 


subscription of the sum now asked for would set the whole 
scheme of experiments upon a firm basis, free finally from all 
anxiety and from all financial strain.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C, L. Burt 


(Psychologist to the London County Council). 





A CORRECTION, 
(To THe Eptror cF THE “‘ Specrator.’’] 
Sir.—For the second time within a few months you quote 
“ Southey’s poem ” :— 
“T am a blesséd Glendoveer, 
"lis mine to speak and yours to hear.” 


It seems hard on poor Southey to be ercdited with James and 


Horace Smith’s parody of “ The Curse of Kehama” in Rejected | 


Addresses.—I am, Sir, &c., C. M. E. 





NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked “‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held 
to be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the 
mode of expression. In such instance, or in the case of ‘‘ Letters 
to the Editor,” insertion only means that the maticr or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 


The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any article, poems, or 
letters submitted to him, but when stamped and addressed envelopes 
are sent he will do his best to return contributions in case of rejection. 
Poems should be addressed to the Poctry Editor. 





POETRY. 
—— 

THE WATCHER. 
Wuenre the black woods grow sparse and dis, 
A giant broods against the sky. 
The storm his chlamys, and his head 
Bent to the spirits of the dead. 
The windhover, floating like a leaf, 
Passes hirn safely, clear of grief. 
Tho auburn doves within the wood 
Have pondered him and understood. 
The wandering breaths of cattle come 
Toward his fastness, and the hum 
From paper homes of wasps, and cries 
Of bees in their refectories. 


The evening smoke ascends again 
Out of the sapphire-circled plain, 
And to the oatfield, pale as wax, 


A black swift hurtles like an axe, 

Thero shadow, with her gentle fingers, 
Soothes all the dappled land; sho lingers 
On little croft and ample field, 

With their benign and wistful yield. 

The Watcher on the summit stands 
With a bluo goblet in his hands; 

He slowly drinks the glimmering years, 
The sparkling laughter and the tears. 





He is not angered nor forgiving; 

He does not sever dead from living, 

But sees them all as long gone by, 

Returning in futurity. 

And still he counts, with stooping head, 

The spirits of the living dead— 

A soul or two in every field, 

And in the furrowed, crimson weald; 

And some in every orchard-close, 

Who pruned tho cherry and the rose, 

And waited for the damson sweet, 

And plodded through the brittle wheat. 
Mary Wess, 





THE THEATRE. 
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“UNCLE VANYA.” BY ANTON 

INCORPORATED STAG! 


I was very much interested to notice 


CHEKOV. ‘THE 
SOCIETY. 


at the Stage Society's 


performance of Uncle Vanya the obvious hostility to the ng 


which was displayed by the people around me. They clapped— 
indeed, the performance was received with a good deal of enthu- 
siasm—but I think that most of their applause was for the 
admirable acting and the piece’s marvellous technique, and that 
their spoken comments represented their attitude to the school 
of thought and aesthetics which the piece typifies so admirably. 
Miss Cathleen Nesbitt, Mr. Leon Quartermaine, Mr. Franklin 
Dyall and Mr. Hignett all gave very good and careful perform- 
ances, as did Miss Rathbone and the rest of the caste. 

It was not that the people around me did not understand, and 
were left cold by a display of pathological psychology which 
they could not comprehend. I wonder what the effect of such 
a play would be—perhaps the experiment has been tried— 
upon an audience of French, Spanish or Italian intelligentsia ? 
I think that they would be cither bored and inattentive, or 
would coolly admire the economy of means by which the play 
achieves its ends. But English people are a little too like 
Russians to find a play like Uncle Vanya, admirably performed 
by a company of experts, quite a comfortable experience ; 
they do not know what is wrong, but they bristle, for Chekov, 
like other Russian writers, opens Pandora’s box without the 
slightest compunction. He takes the lid off; he is appallingly 
clear-eyed ; he sees and faces all the things that we (probably 
wisely, in view of our greater temperamental extroversion) try 
to hide. We are careful not to confront our tragedies directly. 
Sonia, with her hopeless love for the Doctor; Elena, with her 
wasting youth and her shuddering reaction to passion; Uncle 
Vanya, with his lost opportunities ; would none of them, had they 
been English, have overtly faced their peculiar tragedies. Nor 
would such a circle of people in general have faced the main 
enveloping tragedy and have asked themselves with so much 
fruitless candour whether their lives after all served any purpose, 
or if, indeed, any purpose at all ran through the world’s long 
story of the defeat and suffering of individuals. We English 
must obey our natures and be doing. We dave not face thoughts 
that may leave us without motives for the life of action that 
something within us is always driving us to engage in. 

The reader of the play will remember that there are no very 
striking outward events in it. An old Professor and his young 
wife, Elena, come and live on the estate left the Professor by 
Elena is very beautiful and the professor very 
vain, selfish and disagrecable. These qualities entirely upset 
the lives of those around them, ‘The family row and the revolver 
shots in the third act are a quite futile explosion of poor Vanya’s 
He misses the Professor at whom he fires, because 
The whole essence 


his first wife. 


irritation. 
he never has a real intention of hitting him. 
of the play is, of course, in the sub-pattern; every outward 
event—being late for meals, drinking too much vodka, and 
even the particular way the characters sit in their chairs, arrange 
their cushions, do their accounts, do or do not play the piano— 
everything of this sort is an outward and visible sign which 
enables us to see into the minds of the characters. Their 
actions carry, not so much a double meaning in the usual sense 
of the word, but both a trivial and profound meaning. I wonder 
how much of the verbal symbolism we miss even in Mrs. Garnett’s 
admirable translation? How much are we losing because 
“duck and elk” are themselves to us and nothing more? I 


should say that not those who understand Russian, but 
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those who are Russians and to whom ducks and elks, buckwheat, 
forests and the steppes are centres of emotional force or of 
childish associations, must find the play infinitely richer than we 
do. And here we come, of course, to the difficulty about the 
*mbolic method. We may liken Uncle Vanya to an opera 
in which- the melodies are given to the orchestra, but in 
which the orchestra consists of “harps in the air.’ There 
is always the risk that some of the audience will hear only, the 
voices of the actors singing the counterpoint. Those who have 
not heard the harps may not unnaturally wonder if all this talk 
of sub-patterns and symbols is not a gigantic swindle. Are 
not the people who pretend to be so impressed by this sort of 
highbrow stuff bringing to the play what they assure us they are 
vetting from it? Again, how far is it right and honest for a 
playwright or a poet to let his audience do the work? He has 
contracted to write a play, and it is a swindle to force us, who 
have honestly paid for book or seat, to make the play out of a 
few sketchy indications. Instinct in this question is, of course, 
the whole controversy between the classical and romantic styles. 
i myself should like to put the problem to the vulgar test of 
success. If the author can make you see all this in a chair, 
or the sound of a piano, or the arrangement of meals in a house- 
hold, he has a perfect right to do so. Moreover, if he can convey 
his story of loves and hates and the travail of the human soul 
in such frail, simple vessels, he has got a something extra that 
the grandeur of Racine cannot give us. By avoidance of 
concrete statements he has generalized the passions and the 
xgonies that he shows us in his characters. Each member of 
his audience, each one of his readers can and will apply the 
poet's statements to himself and his intimates. But the art is 
a very difficult one; it is nothing less‘than that of serving wine 
and hyssop, or nectar, or the waters of Lethe, in an egg-shell. 
In February the Stage Society, 36 Southampton Street, 
\W.C. 2, are to produce At the Gates of the Kingdom, by Knut 
Hamsun; in April Six Characters in Search of an Author, by 
J.uigi Pirandello; and in May Riding Light, by Herbert Trench. 


“ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS 
VIC.” 
Wav Sir Sidney Lee cailed the charpentage of the playwright 
fails to make a convincing play of All’s Well That Ends Well. 
It is rarely performed and this is the first time that the “Old 
Vie.” has produced it. However, plenty of enthusiasm, and 
in one or two cases brilliant acting, contribute to making 
its production well worth while. For one thing, Parolles, the 
Miles Gloriosus, the lovable Shakespearean rascal, entirely 
compensates for the impossible part Helena has to play. As 
Parolles, Mr. Ernest Milton practically dominated the stage. 
‘The scene in the Florentine camp when, blindfolded, he imagines 
himself in the hands of the enemy, could not to my thinking 
have been funnier if Mr. Miles Malleson had taken the part, 
while at the end of the scene, after his exposure as a cowardly 
braggart, this Parolles was as tragic a figure as Shylock out- 
witted by Portia. Of course, Mr. Milton has played Shylock 
nud other serious parts for the “Old Vic.,” but he shows 
himself equally gifted as Parolles, if not more so. Miss Janc 
Bacon as Helena, * the female d’Artagnan,” has all the sweet- 
vess and delicacy demanded by Hazlitt. She acted a difficult 
part extremely well. The alternate changes of scene between 
tousillon and Paris were effected by the use of red and purple 
surtains, and the night scene in the Florentine camp, with a 
vague blue sky visible through the open doorway of the tent, 
was particularly successful, Tarx, 


WELL” AT THE * OLD 





SEEING. 


SOME PLAYS WORTH 
Comepy.—The Faithful Heart 
{An attractive little play which contrives to be agreeably 
sentimental without being “ soppy.”] 
Lyric.—Welcome Stranger... 


[An amusing comedy about a well-meaning Jew whose 
motives are entirely misunderstood by the suspicious 
Christians among whom he finds himself.) 


ArnaMBRA.—The Sleeping Princess 

{MM. Diaghileff and Bakst in a paradisiccal version of a 
fairy pantomime.] 

Covrt.—Heartbreak House _ a 


{Mr. Shaw's “ Fantasia from the Russian,” in its wit and 
comparative detachment, is curiously unlike the 
Chekev play noticed at length above. It is a pity 
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the critics who find Mr. Shaw “ queer” cannot be 
given @ course of compulsory Chckov.} 
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ART. 
——<—>—___ 
AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE IN LONDON. 

Last week Lady Astor opened a notable exhibition of American 
architecture at the Galleries of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects in Conduit Street. It will remain open, admission 
free, until December 9th. No one who is interested in America 
er in architecture can afford to miss this happy chance of 
learning a great many interesting things about both. Some 
admirable carly work of the Colonial period is shown, old country 
places in Virginia and Massachusetts; whilst photographs from 
the Western States show clearly how strongly and how happily 
the Spanish influence has persisted. It is understood that the 
R.1.B.A. has been invited to send a similar exhibition to America. 
We have little that we can teach that country in the way of 
monumental building, but the very fact that we do not, archi- 
tecturally speaking, * think heroically,” seems to fit us to lead 
in the more intimate subtleties of domestic design. We and 
the Americans can certainly help and supplement each other 
to a peculiar degree in the plastic arts if we both have a mind to. 

If we are awed by the colossal dignity of such great monuments 
as the Pennsylvania Railroad Station, or the Temple of the 
Scottish Rite at Washington—and who is not ?—we in return 
may expect reverence for certain modest gems of our own. 
The American architectural team, containing such champions 
as McKim, Mead and White, Cass Gilbert and John Pope, has a 
marvellous record of fine performances to its credit and an 
immense prestige. One cannot help wondering whether any 
British team, captained, say, by Sir Edwin Lutyens, could even 
give them a game. If the suggested English exhibition does 
actually go to America, no doubt our good cousins, who are 
admirably frank, will tell us precisely what they think. 

C. WILtraMs-Eus, 








BOOKS 

ss 
VERISSIMUS.* 
Tuts book is sure to prove delightful to all who care for good 
literature, good life, and good learning. The man always asser- 
tively temperate in mind and body is sure to be disliked, partly 
for good and partly for bad reasons. The good reasons are those 
which set us against anything which is, or even seems to be, 
devoid of passion. We all love zeal, energy, and all that goes 
with the act of throwing one’s cap over the hedge and following 
it pell-mell and atall costs. Following the gleam without weighing 
the consequences, be it wise or foolish, warms the heart. The 
passionless man could never have been a knight-errant, and 
knight-errantry is what every one of Northern blood and 
Northern culture must have for his and her ideal. 

All the same, the passionless, temperate and severely virtuous 
man may be very noble, and worthy not only of praise, but of 
sympathy. The conventional view that Marcus Aurelius and 
the Stoics were necessarily a set of self-satisfied prigs and that 


their philosophy was arid and inhuman is utterly false. That 
brings us to our first reason for gratitude to Mr. Sedgwick. His 


adinirable study of Marcus Aurelius and of the Stoics shows, 
in the first place, that the Stoic creed was in fact not a philosophy, 
but a religion. It was based, in the last resort, not upon reason, 
but upon an inspiration, which its followers had a right to call 
divine. Though in its external phenomena Stoicism seemed 
rational, it had mysticism for its foundation-stone. It appealed 
to something higher than the human reason, or than the indomit- 
able “ ready for service ” footrule of the syllogism. 

Admirably does Mr. Sedgwick display this point when insisting 
upon the Semitic birth, origin, and mental characteristics of 
Zeno. Zeno was no sleck, clear-thinking, clear-speaking scholar 
of the soul, no placid holder of the scales of knowledge, no self- 
controlled teacher. He was the man “ with the fire in his belly,” 
the fervent, mystical devotee. He was no philosophic Ionian of 
the Mainland or the Isles, but one of the last of the Hebrew 
prephets. Though he was Greek-speaking and came early to 
Athens he was a Cypriote, of Semitic race and origin. The Syrian 
stars looked down upon the birth of Zeno, and therefore we 
must add Stoicism to the religious rays sent forth from the 
Palestinian shores. Zeno was not merely a Hebrew by mental 


© Life of Mareus Aurelius, Ry Henry Dwight Sedgwick. New York: Yale 
University Press; Londow Humphrey Milford. (11s. ¢d. net.) 
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alliance. The long, lean, bearded zealot who took half Athens 
by storm and founded the religion of the Porch was a new Isaiah 
or Ezekiel. He relighted the fire in the hearts of those in whom 
the Socratic flame had become extinct. Men who could no 
longer find satisfaction in the delicate subtleties of Plato or in 
the arid magnificence of Aristotle’s imperative rationalism 
flocked to hear him and to learn his creed. To many a dis- 
illusioned Sophist of Athéns Zeno’s call came like a breath of 
revivifying air. Onco more, or may be for the first time, they 
heard the word “ duty ” in its true significance. The mandatory 
word, the command which says you must, not you ought or 
you should, the call which cannot be questioned, fell on men’s 
ears, and they obeyed. With it came, not that plea of tho 
higher selfishness which so greatly mitigated Epicureanism, 
but the virtue of self-sacrifice and self-abnegation solely for the 
good of others. 

Zeno told men that they must make their own souls, and that 
they could only do so by helping their fellows and denying them- 
selves. They must obtain victory over the lusts of the flesh, 
over cruelty, and even over desires innocent in themselves if 
they softened the mental fibres and so hurt the sou! through 
the body. Mind and body must both be in training. Neither 
must be allowed to grow soft and out of condition. 

Though Zeno’s religion held a strong section of Athens and 
of the Greeks throughout the ancient world as soon as it was 
prot laimed, that religion may be said not to have flowered till 
it became the heritage of the better Romans—till, in fact, it 
obtained Imperial sanction under the Antonines. The new 
(aesarian Dynasty founded by Hadrian applied the Stoic 
principles to the government of the world. In Marcus Aurelius 
for the first time in history a philosopher and humanitarian wore 
the purple. To the present writer, and wo believe to most 
people who take the trouble to read the meditations of Marcus 
Aurelius in the full text, and not merely in sensational extracts, 
the spiritual apologia evokes warm feelings of sympathy. 

who still find him “frozen stiff with self- 
cannot do better than read Mr. Sedgwick’s 
fascinating biography. The biographer has put together with 
skill and sensibility all that is known of Marcus Aurelius from out- 
sources. Fortunately, theso sources are fairly ample. 
What is more, they deal with him as a man rather than as the 
Caesar. 
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Readers will find extracts from Marcus Aurelius’s own 
letters and from those of his old tutor, Fronto, letters of a most 
Delightful is the almost wholly modern 
feeling shown by Marcus Aurelius for his children. He wor- 
shipped them, and especially the little Faustina, his first-born 
daughter. The children almost as much beloved by 
Fronto, who had a daughter of his own. Of course, it can be 
said that Fronto’s expressions of delight in the Imperial babies 
were the flatteries of a parasite, but in our opinion they are 
ie metal. Take, for example, the delightful description of 
how he, Fronto, went from Rome to the Emperor's villa at 
Lorium to see the babies. It has the charm of Bellini’s paintings 
of the little angels, “complete with musical instruments,” 
who snuggle round the bases of his Virgin’s thrones :— 


kind. 


scinating 


were 


“ Fronto to the Emperor Marcus. 
Rome (?), 163. 
My Lorp anp Emrerror: 

I have seen your little bantams—the pleasantest sight I have 
ever seen in all my life—they look so exactly like you that no 
two things could have a closer resemblance. It most certainly 
recompensed me for my journey to Lorium, over tho slippery 
road and up those steep hills; for I not only saw you before me, 
but doubled, whether I turned to the right or the left. The 
gods have granted them a good colour and stout lungs. One of 
them was holding a piece of very white bread, like a little prince, 
the othera bit of brown bread, showing plainly he was the son of a 
philosophe r. I pray the gods to bless the husbandman, to bless 


n 


warm the heart of the good old rhetorician and artificer in 
words :— 

“The Emperor Marcus to Fronto. 
My DEAR MASTER: 

I saw my little boys, when you saw them; and I saw you, 
too, as I read your letter. I beg you to continue to love meas 
you do; continue to love me in just the way you love those 
children of mine: ... and continue to love me just as you 
have loved me. Tho extraordinary pleasure I get from your 
letter causes me to write in this way. 

Vhat shall I say of the elegance of your style? Unless that 
you speak Latin, whereas the rest of us speak neither Greek nor 
Latin. I beg you to write often to my royal Brother; he is 
very eager to have me obtain this boon from you, and his 
extreme desires make me importunate and pressing. 

Good-bye, most delightful Master. Salutations to 
grandson. Marcus, IMPERATOR. 


your 
55 


These are not the only letters about the children which 
will enchant readers of Mr. Sedgwick’s book. Fronto was 
a fascinating letter-writer. One of his letters is, indeed, so 
consummate a piece of workmanship that we must quote it as 
a whole. Why it has not long ago got into the epistolary 
anthologies it is difficult to say. 

First comes Marcus Aurelius, like so many fathers before 
and still more after him, in a dreadful state of anxiety because 
his daughter, the little Faustina, aged two, is taken very ill, 
and he cannot tell what is best for her. Like fathers all the 
world over in these circumstances, he writes to his friend an 
exact appreciation of the medical situation. Here it is:— 


“ 


Marcus to Fronto. 
Dear FrontTo: 

By the will of Heaven we seem to have a hope of recovery. 
The diarrhea has stopped and the feverishness has abated ; 
nevertheless there is extreme emaciation, and slight coughing 
holds on. Of course, you know I am writing about our dear 
little Faustina, about whom we have been greatly concerned. 

Dear Master, let me know if your health conforms to my 
wishes for it. Marcus.” 

“ Fronto to Marcus. 
DEAREST C2ISAR: 

By the gods! I was frightened when I read the beginning 
of your letter. For it was so expressed that I imagined you 
spoke of danger to your own health. Afterwards, of course, 
you made it plain that the danger which at the beginning 
of your letter I had thought yours concerned your daughter 
Faustina. My fears were completely shifted, and not only 
shifted, but for some reason or other, somewhat relieved. You 
may ask: ‘Did you think danger to my daughter is of less 
consequence than danger to me? Did you really think so, 
although you profess that Faustina affects you like a lovely 
morning, a holiday, a hope near at hand, a granted prayer, a 
perfect delight, a noble and enduring fame ?’ 

Well, I know what my emotions were as I read your letter, 
but why I felt so I don’t know; I repeat, I don’t know why 
I was more upset by a danger to you than to your daughter, 
unless, perhaps, that the misfortune you hear of first seems to 
be the greater, even if it really be no worse. What, by analysis, 
is the reason of this, you will understand better than I, for you 
know more about human nature and the human feelings, and 
you have studied more about them and to better purpose than 








the crop, and to bless the plant that bringeth forth such wonder- 


ful copies. And as I was listening to their little voices, that | 
were so sweet and so charming, in some queer way I even | 
recognized in those little pipings the dulcet, flowing sounds of 
your sp | 


ch. So now, unless you take care, you will find me 
moro proud, for I have others to love in your stead, 


somewhat l, 
but with my ears too. 


not only with my eyes 
FRONTO.” 





No wonder that the Emperor was enchanted and replied that 
Fronto’s letter made him see his children! But Marcus Aurelius 
did not forget that in writing a letter to a real friend there 
Otherwiso 
it might degenerate into a piece of mero egoism. Therefore, 
that cannot fail to 


should always be a personal note to the recipient. 


as will be seen, he adds something 


I have; ... nevertheless, I think I have found a simile to 
explain why my fears seemed lighter when they were shifted. 
It is like the relief that comes to a man who is carrying a heavy 
burden on one shoulder when he transfers the burden from the 
right shoulder to the left; for, although the weight is not 
lessened at all, nevertheless, the shifting seems to make it lighter. 

Now, since the last part of your letter, in which you tell me 
that Faustina is a little better, has dispelled all my fear and 
anxiety, it does not seem to me an inappropriate time to speak 
somewhat at length and freely of my affection for you. For 
men who have been freed from great danger and alarm are 
generally allowed to indulge themselves and be a little foolish. 
I realize from indications, and not only of a weighty nature but 
also very often of a frivolous nature, how much I love you; I 
will tell you what the frivolous occasions are like. 

Whenever, as the poet says, ‘1 am bound in the chains of 
sweet and gentle sleep,’ and see you in my dreams, there is never 
a time that I do not kiss and hug you, and (according to the 
character of the dream) either I weep profusely or I exult for joy 
and delight. This last instance, derived from Ennius’s Annals, shall 
be the poctical, and certainly the drowsy, proof of my love for 
Here is another, that has a flavour of quarrels and scoldi: 


you. 

Sometimes, in the company of a very few intimate friends, 
when you weren't there, I have railed at you in good set terms, 
because (this was some time ago) you would go into a gathe 


of men much more distant and grave in manner than was polite, 
or becauso you used to read books at the theatre. 
the presence of guests. (In those days I used to go to the th 

and dine out.) So I have often called you an unsociable fell 


or at tabl i 


“s 


who did not do things as he ought, and sometimes (when I v 

much put out) I have even said that you were perfectly horrid. 
But if any other man wero to depreciate you in my hearin u 
that abusive way I would not listen with a calm spirit. As you 


to speak ill of you myself than to 


see, it was much easier for mo 
as 1 had rather slap my daughter 


allow other men to do so; just 
Grace than see her slapped by anybody else. 
[ wiil give you a third instance of these frivolous occasions, 


You know that on all the money-dealers’ tables, in every booth, 
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tavern, sheltered vestibule, window, all over, everywhere, your 
pictures are publicly displayed, many of them badly painted, or 
statusttes very rudely modelled or carved ; well, — picture, 
however unlike you, never catches my eye when I am out but 
that it purses my lips into a kiss and plunges me into a reverie. 

Now to have done with frivolity and go back to serious 
matters, your letter showed me most forcibly how dearly I love 
you, seeing that I was more disturbed by your danger than by 
your daughter’s; and seeing, besides, how I desire that you 
shall outlive me, as I desire that your daughter shall outlive you, 
for so it ought to be. But be very careful not to turn informer 
and tell on me to your daughter. Just as if I really loved you 
more than her! For there is a risk lest your daughter be 
indignant at this (like the serious, old-fashioned lady that she is) 
end when I ask leave to kiss her hands or feet, draw them back in 
displeasure, or hold them out most reluctantly ; by heavens ! I 
had rather kiss her sweet little hands and her plump little feet 
than your royal neck, or your honest, smiling lips. 

Fronto.” 

Could anything be more moving than the Emperor's sad little 
note or more fascinating than the description of the little 
Faustina affecting her friends “like a lovely morning, or a 
holiday”? No doubt there is something formal and laboured 
in Fronto’s attempt to show and defend his superior love for 
the Emperor, but any such criticism is swallowed up in the 
delightful finale to his grave and kindly admonitions to his 
Majesty: “I had rather slap my daughter Grace than see 
her slapped by anybody else.” The passage at the end of the 
letter’as to kissing the baby hands and feet is one of the most 
delightful in the whole literature of little children. Who could 
transcribe it dry-eyed and not think, with sad or happy tears, 
cf other little feet so swift and sudden to waylay the human 
heart ? 

We have marked dozens of other things from the biography, 
the letters and the introduction, for quotation, but without 
avail. It is impossible to get them into the limits of a review. 
We must, however, say why we have chosen “ Verissimus ” 
for the title of this article. It certainly fits the subject, for 
whatever else he was, Marcus Aurelius was the most truthful 
of men. As a matter of fact, however, the word was a pleasantly 
punning nickname. When Marcus Aurelius was a very little 
boy, “the Emperor Hadrian, playing on his family name, 
Verus, called him Verissimus.” When later Hadrian adopted 
Antoninus as his heir and successor, he added in his terms of 
adoption that Antoninus should adopt his sister’s son, Marcus 
Aurelius. And so Verissimus sat in the chair of the Caesars. 





THE LATE LORD RIPON.* 
Tus first Marquess of Ripon, who died in 1969 within a few 
weeks of completing his eighty-second year, saw the Whig 
Party transform itself into the modern Liberal Party, and 
accommodated himself to its successive changes of front with 
the ease that marks “a good party man.” His biographer, 
Mr. Lucien Wolf, has no dramatic episodes to record and no 
master-strokes of policy to eulogize, and, partly for that very 
reason, has made the book twice as long as it need have been. 
Yet readers will find much interesting matter in this competently 
written memoir, especially about India, South Africa, and the 
Liberal party quarrels after 1895, and they will see why Lord 
Buxton declares, in the appreciative epilogue, that “as a 
politician and statesman Lord Ripon was a man with whom 
one would unhesitatingly go tiger-shooting.” Loyalty in 
modern politics is not so common that one can afford to ignore 
the manifestation of it in Lord Ripon. He was one of the very 
few persons who could claim to have been born in 10 Downing 
Street. His father, Lord Goderich—whom Lady Granville 
called “Goody” and to whom Cobbett liked to allude as 
Prosperity Robinson—was, in fact, striving to keep Canning’s 
Cabinet together in the autumn of 1827 when the future Lord 
tipon made his appearance in the world, and the “ domestic 
circumstances,” as Goderich told the King, rendered him 
* totally incapable of continuing to perform the duties of his 
station.” Goderich, who became Earl of Ripon in 1833, dis- 
trusted schools and universities and had his heir educated at 
home. The youth had a severe attack of Socialism in and 
after the year 1848, but made a good recovery from that infantile 
complaint and settled down as a sober Whig. His recovery 
was expedited by the discovery that one Bezer, a “ converted 
Chartist costermonger,” commended to him as an election 
agent by F. D. Maurice, had bribed Hu!l workmen to vote for 
him and had then bolted with money destined. for newspaper 





* Life of the First Marquess of Ripon. By Lucien Wolf. 2 vols. 
London: Murray. (42s. net.) 





~ a, 
propaganda. “Do tell me if anyone is honest,” wrote the 
distracted young enthusiast to his friend Thomas Hughes, 
He was unseated on petition, but he had had his lesson. He 
sat for Huddersfield and for the West Riding until 1859, when, 
at his father’s death, he went to the Upper House. In the same 
year he inherited from his uncle the older earldom of De Grey 
and thus, until he received the marquessate in 1871, his title 
was Earl De Grey and Ripon. 

He had in his wild youth contemned Palmerston, but he was 
glad to join Palmerston’s Ministry in 1859 as Under-Secretary 
for War, under Sidney Herbert. Florence Nightingale found 
him a useful-ally, and in 1863 she pulled the strings so skilfully 
that Palmerston, despite Gladstone’s upfriendliness, made 
De Grey Secretary for War, in succession to Cornewall Lewis, 
Mr. Wolf asserts that De Grey did much to reform the War 
Office, smoothing the way for Cardwell. In Gladstone’s first 
Ministry he was President of the Council. The biographer 
claims for him, rather than for W. E. Forster, the honour of 
having drafted the Education Bill of 1870. This is highly 
disputable. De Grey, however, took the lead in the equally 
difficult task of negotiating the Treety of Washington of 1871, 
by which the ‘ Alabama’ claims were referred to arbitration, 
Mr. Wolf’s account of this episode illustrates the defects of the 
American Constitution from a diplomatic standpoint. Mr. Fish, 
the Secretary of State, insisted that the protocols, or minutes 
of the negotiations, should be as terse as possible :— 

“The object was to keep Congress in the dark—as Congress 
had the right to call for every scrap of written documents— 
and thus to assure a freedom of negotiation which otherwise 
would have been impossible.” 

Thus the Treaty was ratified, but unfortunately the protocols 
did not mention what the British Commissioners regarded es 
Mr. Fish’s definite promise to abandon the indirect claims 
arising out of the ‘Alabama’ affair. When these claims were 
revived at Geneva a few months later, De Grey and his colleagues 
thought that they had been treated unfairly. But Mr. Fish’s 
devious tactics were, as we now sce, forced on him by the 
necessity of keeping the Senate quiet in order to save the Treaty. 
The American representative on the court easily persuaded his 
fellow-arbitrators to disallow the indirect claims, and thus 
Mr. Fish’s pledge was kept. De Grey was rewarded for his 
services by being made first Marquess of Ripon. He resigned 
office in 1873 because he thought that Gladstone was going tco 
fast in proposing household suffrage for the counties. Next 
year the eminent Churchman, who was Grand Master of the 
Freemasons, astonished and horrified his friends by becoming a 
convert to Roman Catholicism. Gladstone, in a Contemporary 
Review article published a few weeks later, pointedly remarked 
that :— 

** No one can become her [Rome's] convert without renouncing 

his moral and mental freedom, and placing his civil loyalty and 
duty at the mercy of another.” 
This was, of course, a perfectly obvious and logical deduction 
from the decrees of the Vatican Council, but it gave great annoy- 
ance to Ripon, whose expostulations, with Gladstone’s replics, 
are given at length. 

Lord Ripon was sent as Viceroy to India in May, 1880, ‘o 
replace Lord Lytton, for whom Gladstone and his party had a 
bitter dislike. The new Viceroy took with him as private 
secretary Colonel (afterwards General) Gordon, who was, of 
course, wholly unsuited to the post, and resigned almost as soon 
as he reached Simla. Major Baring (the future Lord Cromer) 
was appointed Financial Member of Council, and proved a tower 
of strength to the Viceroy. Lord Ripon soon found that the 
Liberal doctrinaires at home had not understood the situation 
in India, and that the Afghan question was not to be settled by 
a mere withdrawal to the old Sind frontier. He gave up 
Kandahar, but he insisted on retaining Pishin and Sibi to guard 
Baluchistan from the north; in effect, he went more than half- 
way towards Lytton’s policy, though he expressed himself less 
grandiloquently. Lord Ripon encouraged the extension of 
municipal self-government in India, at the instance of Major 
Baring, and he repealed the Vernacular Press Act. The bio- 
grapher makes it clear that the Viceroy did not foresee the 
storm raised by the so-called Ilbert Bill of 1883, and attached 
no special importance to this measure for giving native Indian 
Civil Servants jurisdiction over Europeans. Sir Courtenay 


Ilbert did not originate the Bill but merely put it into shape. 
Lord Ripon regretted that he had ever adopted the Bill, and 
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complained bitterly that he had been wrongly advised by the 
high officials. Sir Henry Maine, alone of the experts at the 
India Office, warned Lord Hartington that the Bill was highly 
contentious, but the Secretary for India, according to his own 
account, put Maine’s letter in his pocket and forgot to send it 
to tho Viceroy. Ultimately, Lord Ripon compromised with 
the outraged European community by giving them the right 
to trial by jury. In these days, when our policy seems 
almost designed to drive all British people out of India, 
Lord Ripon’s mistake looks comparatively small. It is worth 
notice that in 1907 the ex-Viceroy thought that Lord Morley’s 
Indian reform scheme was dangerously advanced, while he 
objected also to Lord Morley’s severely repressive measures. 
The biographer throws some light on that unedifying chapter 
in the history of the Liberal Party which followed the fall of 
Lord Rosebery’s Cabinet in 1895. Lord Ripon tried in vain to 
make peace, and then gave his full support to Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, who after a fruitless interview with Lord Rosebery 
in December, 1901, remarked bitterly in a letter to Lord Ripon 
that :-— 

““The country has been led to believe that a noble patriot 

is being kept out of a beneficent public life by a knot of jealous 
curmudgeons.” 
Lord Ripon led the House of Lords under the new Liberal 
Ministry from 1906 to 1908, and retained the office of Lord 
Privy Seal in Mr. Asquith’s Ministry. He resigned in the 
autumn of 1908, as many people suspected, because he dis- 
approved of the Government’s action in privately requiring the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop Bourne to curtail a Eucharistic 
procession through Westminster. The biographer discreetly 
observes that the truth about the resignation was concealed 
because “ there was danger that if the true story of the Govern- 
ment’s attitude . . . were made known, difficulties with the 
Irish Members and other sections of their supporters might 
arise.” It was, indeed, a sorry business. Lord Ripon did not 
long survive his departure from office. He was not a great 
man, but he was an honest man, and his career deserved to 
be recorded. 





THE TREES OF LONDON.* 

EVERYONE admits now that the planting of trees adds to the 
health as well as to the beauty of a city. The only question is; 
What trees? It is curious how inadequately this subject has 
been studied even by some of the officials who are responsible 
for the planting. In a city a tree has a higher adventitious 
value, or a greater “‘ utility ’ in the economic sense, than belongs 
to a tree in the country. In a well-wooded part of the country 
the removal of a few trees would make no difference and might, 
indeed, do good by giving more air space to the survivors—the 
“margin of utility” in trees has been reached; but in a city 
a single tree in a thriving condition and in a well-chosen spot 
may make all the difference to the prospect of a whole street. 
The bursting of that tree into leaf when spring comes is an 
event; it entrances thousands of eyes. Trees which have this 
special value for the populations of cities should be chosen and 
tended with extreme care, for a misshapen or moribund tree 
is a disappointment and an offence, whereas a tree that prospers 
is a delight at every season of the year. It is a messenger from 
other spheres. It is a delight when it is pushing out its leaves, 
a delight when it is in its full June splendour, and a delight when 
the delicate tracery of well-shaped branches is seen against the 
winter sky. And what is more charming than an avenue of 
trees in a busy thoroughfare ? 

The plane tree is, of course, the commonest tree anywhere 
near the heart of London. It defies the smoke, and it reaches a 
great and sometimes a majestic size. There is a popular belief 
that the plane prospers because it automatically cleans itself by 
annually shedding its bark. Mr. Webster, the author of the 
instructive and suggestive book before us, repudiates this belief 
and asserts that neither the shedding of the bark nor the smooth- 
ness of leaf surface accounts for the success of the plane in 
London. He points out that other trees which do not shed 
their bark and have rough foliage do just as well. Probably 
the soil is the principal factor. The fact that the plane will 
not prosper merely because it can resist chemical impurities 
seems to be proved by its failure in Sheffield and Manchester. 

We agree with Mr. Webster that the plane has been rather 
overdone in London. In spite of its strength it is not the ideal 


* London Trees. By A. D. Webster. Illustrated. London: The Swarthmore 
Press. [15s. net.) 











tree for confined spaces—for example, where it shuts out the 
light from houses or is used for avenues—because it has to be 
lopped in order to keep it within manageable size. What is 
more annoying to anyone who appreciates the natural shape of 
trees than to see a tree artificially made to conform to the require- 
ments of a municipal authority ? The right solution would seem 
to be to use more trees which can reach their full natural growth 
without getting out of hand. There are many ofthese. Almond 
trees, for instance, will grow almost anywhere, and the spring 
blossom is magnificent. The catalpa is not sensitive to smoke 
nor is the fig tree. Again, the Judas tree, which is so little 
planted in England as to be regarded almost as a rarity, is a tree 
for all places. When we reflect upon the interesting legends 
connected with the Judas tree, and the strange bursting forth of 
the flower directly from the trunk as well as from tfte branches, 
we ask why we are not allowed to have more Judas trees in 
London. The Sumach, too, might be much more generally 
planted, and Mr. Webster thinks that a strong case might be 
made out for the tamarisk. But the most smoke-defying tree 
of all is the common elder. This tree is somewhat despised 
no doubt in the country because the rustic worker regards it 
as the unruly member of his hedges. But this very mutinous 
and invincible growth is just the thing to commend it to 
Londoners. Its spring blossom and the dark berries of the 
autumn are alike charming, and it does not grow too large. 
But it must be admitted that, unless it can be grown in new 
forms, it is not a tree you can walk under. 

All these possibilities are well worth consideration, because it is 
obvious that the large trees which were planted in Central London 
when it was a smaller and cleaner place no Jonger thrive. The 
cedar, the beech, the oak, the Scotch fir, the sweet chestnut, the 
horse chestnut and the lime are nearly all moribund. As for 
elmz, they are dangerous trees owing to their nasty habit of 
dropping great branches without warning. All the same, we 
would rather risk the fall of a branch than see the elms disappear 
from Kensington Gardens and elsewhere. 

The plane is really the tree for parks and large open spaces. 
The pseudo-acacia, or Robinia, is also a tree which stands a great 
deal of heat and smoke, but of course, like the plane, it requires 
room. Cobbett was quite wrong when he predicted that this 
tree, which he said was “ absolutely indestructible by the powers 
of the earth, air and water,” would become more common than 
the oak, but that is no reason why we should not have many 
more Robinias in London. The Ailanthus is another tree which 
will grow splendidly in any part of London where there is rooin 
for it. Some of the larger specimens are in Bloomsbury Square, 
one of them being seventy feet high. There are also fine examples 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in the Temple Gardens, and in the 
public gardens at Poplar :— 

‘‘ Growing within a stone’s throw of the Royal Mint aro 
half a dozen trees of the Ailanthus which average fifty feet in 
height, with massive stems from five to six feet in circumference 
at a yard from the ground. It is well known that the chemical 
impurities given off at the gold-refining works at the Mint aro 
amongst the most deadly to tree and shrub life of any in tho 
Metropolis. That the Ailanthus is even better suited than tho 
Plane for the most smoky parts of London is quite evident froim 
the way the tree succeeds in many parts of the East End, and ia 
the confined and dirty precincts of the Church of St. Magnus the 
Martyr it has quite ousted the Plane from the field. In the City, 
as at Finsbury Circus and other parts, the Ailanthus grows 
with the greatest freedom. The Ailanthus is_ readily 
distinguished from any other tree, especially when leafless, by 
the stout, thick growths and comparative absence of branchlets, 
as well as by the dark-grey colour of the comparatively smooth 
bark. Few trees possess such elegant foliage and graceful habit 
as the Ailanthus, which with its towering growth would scem to 
justify its popular name, ‘Tree of Heaven.’” 

A great merit of the Ailanthus is that it is immune against all 
attacks by insects. 

There is no reason why we should not have many more ash 
trees in London. No doubt the ash is not regarded as one of 
the most ornamental trees, and there also scems to be a belief 
that it is unsuited to the London atmosphere. This, however, 
is at once disproved by the fine specimens in Cavendish Square. 
It will be rather a shock to some London antiquarians to read 
that what is known as Bacon’s catalpa in Gray’s Inn was 
probably not planted by Bacon at all. Moreover, it appears 
that it is not the oldest nor the largest in London. Mr. Webster 
says :— 

‘** That Bacon when appointed Master of the Walks at Gray’s Inn 
in 1597 planted this Catalpa is also open to doubt, the introduction 
of the tree not taking place till 1726, or fully a century and a 
quarter later. There are two Catalpas of about equal size 
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growing in the gardens at Gray's Inn, to one of which is attached 
a tablet with the following inscription: ‘*Catalpa tree said to 
have been planted by Francis Bacon, when Master of the Walks, 
Anno Domini 1598.’ Owing to its recumbent mode of growth 
it is difficult to give exact measurements of this tree. The main 
stem, which is eighteen inches in diameter, rests on the ground 
and is partly buried in the soil for about nine feet in length, 
after which an upward position is taken, the girth at this point 
being five feet. As near as can be ascertained the trunk girths 
soven feet at ground-level. The branches extend in a somewhat 
horizontal direction, and being of considerable length and weighty 
are supported by a number of stout prope, one of the branches 
which is buried in the soil being probably rooted. The total 
height of the tree is about twenty-eight feet and the branch 
spread forty-five feet. Tho other Catalpa is growing on the 
opposite side of the garden, and is said to be a seedling from 
Bacon’s tree. The branch spread of this specimen extends to 
sixty feet, while the stem at ground level and at threo feet 
girths 6 fect 9 inches and 5 feet 10 inches respectively. It is 
about forty feet high and in splendid health, but like the parent 
tree the heavy branches, four in number, take a somewhat 
recumbent ond horizontal style of growth and are propped for 
support. Both trees are growing on a mound, or more probably 
the soil has at some time been banked up around the leaning 
stems.” 

However that may be, Gray’s Inn Gardens have undoubtedly 
one of the largest and noblest plane trees in London. It is 
known as the Wallace tree. It was planted some fifty years 
ago and is more than seventy feet high. Its trunk is excep- 
tionally gnarled even for a plane, and there are several other 
first-rate planes in the same gardens. 

On the whole, deciduous trees do considerably better than ever- 
greens in London, though it is still thought by some people that 
evergreens are particularly suitable to towns. Nothing surely 
is more depressing to look at than a really shabby evergreen. 

We will end by strongly supporting Mr. Webster’s appeal for 
more experiments. By special request there have recently 
been introduced into London some flowering trees that have 
done well in American towns. There aro great hopes of these, 


which are of the prunus and pyrus type. 





ELIZABETH INCHBALD AND HER CIRCLE.* 
Mrs. Incusatp, who flourished between 1753 and 1820, is 
sometimes remembered now as the author of A Simple Story 
and as the editor of a collection of plays in nine volumes, The 
Modern Theatre in twenty-five volumes, and a collection of 
Farces and After-Pieces in seven volumes, all of which were 
published in the first decade of the nineteenth century. It 
must have been, too, her translations of Lovers’ Vows that 
caused the head of the family at Mansfield Park such grief and 
displeasure. 

Mr. Littlewood calls his short biography a “ real-life novel,” 
and he has succeeded in drawing a charming picture of a most 
attractive woman. ‘To discuss the book’s faults first and have 
done with them. Unfortunately, he cannot resist the temptation 
of trying to be funny. His agreeable subject-matter and his 
pleasant method of presenting his facts to the reader make 
jocularity completely unnecessary, even if jocularity were ever 
successful. ‘This sort of passage occurs repeatedly. He is 
describing how the newly-married Mrs. Inchbald began her 
career as a provincial actress on tour :—° 

“The new opening which both she and her husband were 
60 eagerly seeking was, as it proved, to take them far away, 
to a land which is, in general, more famous for the people 
that come from it than for those that go to it—in a word, 
as has been already hinted, to bonnie Scotland.” 

This kind of writing gives the book a sad flavour of amateur- 
jshness; but fortunately, as the story proceeds, the jocularities 
decrease, and by the middle and end we are allowed to see the 
unafiected Mrs. Inchbald through an unaffected medium. 

Mrs. Inchbald was a Roman Catholic, the daughter of a Suffolk 
farmer and one of a large family. About 1768 (Mr. Littlewood 
is not lavish with dates) she ran away to London to go on the 
stage. Mr. Littlewood gives us an excellent picture of the moral 
etmosphere in which she found herself; it was not unlike that 
of The Beggar's Opera. But though she arrived in London 
friendless, beautiful, adventurous and penniless; though most 
of her life was spent as a moderately successful actress, now in 
the provinces, now in London; though she was always poor 
from her habit of supporting indigent relations, she remained 
all her life as virtvous as she was lively, beautiful, quick-witted, 
populer and coqucttish. 

In her early days Mrs. Inchbald played Cordelia, and also 
Bellario in Philaster, besides walking on in T’'he Beggar's Opera 
By 8. BR. Littlewood. London: 
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as one of Macheath’s confederates—she was famous for her 
slim figure and often acted boys’ parts. Lear was one of 
the first plays in which she appeared—in the provinces 
of course—and Mr. Littlewood shows very well what a tee. 
mendous advantage the system of travelling repertory stock 
companies gave to young and ambitious actors and actresses, 
Her part was that of Cordelia. The “star” system scems 
to have been hardly known; quite young players were given 
major parts; thus a year or two on the road gave a 
young player a wide experience of his profession. Mrs. Inchbald 
began her career just after Garrick’s death; her own friends 
Mrs. Siddons and Kemble, had not yet “ arrived,” and Sheridan 
had just written The School for Scandal. London was almost 
exclusively served by its two “ patent” theatres, which blocked 
out all rivalry; but these two London playhouses were appar. 
ently almost more than sufficient for the public, for Mr. Little. 
wood reminds us that a success at one was invariably held to 
excuse failure at the other. Though the élite of the audience 
no longer sat upon the stage, a large part of the action of plays 
took place upon the still extensive “ apron” stage, so that the 
chief players stood with the audience in the stage boxes at 
their sides as well as in front, hence scenic effects were almost 
impossible, these effects being compensated for by the splendour 
and pageantry of the costume. Mr. Littlewood here interpolates 
an informing remark on the writing of plays. In view of the 
presence of the audience in these stage-boxes on the same level 
—in the same room, as it were—as the actors :— 

“ The frequent ‘ asides,’ spoken, in fact as well as appearance, 
to the actual occupants of the stage-boxes, remained an enor- 


mously important, thoroughly justifiable, and in no way dis. 
concerting, device of comedy.” 


‘ 


As for Mrs. Inchbald herself, she was not a very striking 
success on the stage, but remained “ just a charming and useful 
actress of no particular distinction,” but she must have been an 
amazingly attractive woman. “That woman Inchbald,” said 
Harris, the manager of Covent Garden, who was one of the many 
whose illicit proposals she had repulsed, “ has solemnly devoted 
herself to virtue and a garret.” We read that she always 
resented a look that displeased her, though she was far from 
being strait-laced and was much beloved at the theatre, 
where affected prudery of any sort would not be tolerated for 
a moment. The following anecdote which Mr. Littlewood 
quotes from her diary gives an amusing picture of contemporary 
morals :— 

““*To have fixed the degrees and shades,’ she writes, ‘of 
female virtue possessed at this time by the actresses of the 
Haymarket Theatre would have been employment for an 
able casuist’ One evening, about half an hour before tho 
curtain was drawn up, some accident having happened in the 
dressing-room of one of tho actresses, a woman of known 
intrigue, she ran in haste to the dressing-room of Mrs. Wells 
to finish the business of her toilet. Mrs. Wells, who was tho 
mistress of tho well-known Captain Topham, shocked at tho 
intrusion of a reprobated woman, who had a worse character 
than herself, quitted her own room and ran to Miss Farren’s, 
crying, ‘ What would Captain Topham say if I were to remain 
in such company?’ No sooner had she entered the room, 
to which as an asylum sho had fled, than Miss Farren flew ou 
at the door, repeating, ‘ What would Lord Derby say if I should 
be seen in such company ?’ The little comedy was carried on, 
Mrs. Inchbald tells us, until refugo was found in the dressing- 
room of a lady who was at any rate supposed to be respectably 
married, but, Mrs. Inchbald believes, ‘ not very accurately.’ ” 

At one time Mrs. Inchbald fell very much in love with Kemble, 
her junior in stage experience though not in age. We form the 
impression that he was nothing like good enough for her—of a 
Rousseauesque elevation of character, but terribly pretentious 
and tiresome and without a grain of Mrs. Inchbald’s humour. 
He writes to her, for instance, from Yorkshire, asking her to tell 
him, if possible, the secret of the success of Henderson as Sir 
Giles Overreach in A New Way to Pay Old Debts :— 

“*What kind of hat does Mr. Henderson wear? What 
kind of wig—of cravat—of rufiles—of clothes—of stockings, 
with or without embroidered clocks ?—square or round-toed 
shoes ? I shall be uneasy if I have not an idea of his dress, 
even to the shape of his buckles, and what rings he wears on 
his hands.’ Kemble also ‘ begs ’ that Mrs. Inchbald will ‘ explain’ 
to him how Sir Giles can be said to ‘ flourish his sword’ and 
shortly after describe it as ‘ glued to his scabbard with wronged 
orphans’ tears.’ The truth seems to be that the merit oi 
Henderson’s performance, which, in this ferociously emotional 

art, was a good deal better and more passionate than Kemble’s, 
ay not in his cravat or in his buckles, but in his genius,” 


The reader will close the book with great gratitude to Mr. 
Littlewood and a sense of having made the acquaintance of a 
captivating woman, 
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THE RIDDLE OF THE RHINE.* 

A niaHty interestingaccount of the uso of poison-gas in the War 
has been written by Major Lefebure, who served with a gas- 
unit on the British front and then acted as liaison officer with 
the Allies in respect of chemical warfare. He draws a distinction 
between the “ persistent’’ substances like mustard-gas, which 
made an area inaccessible for days, and “non-persistent ” 
substances such as phosgene, which rapidly volatilized and dis- 
appeared. The Germans, who had, he thinks, been working 
at the subject before the War, had the initiative and achieved 
two great surprises. Using clouds of chlorine, they broke the 
French line north-west of Ypres on April 22nd, 1915, causing 
many casualties, and repeated the experiment at the cost of 
the Canadians two days later. The second surprise was the 
uso of mustard-gas in shells at Nieuport in July, 1917. Our 
men were prepared for poison-gas, but not for a gas which had 
theeffect of temporarily blinding them besides blistering the skin. 
In neither case did the surprise give the enemy any considerable 
tactical advantage, but he was encouraged to go on and make the 
fullest possible use of gas. The Allies retaliated, first with 
chlorine clouds, which seem at Loos and then on the Somme to 
have done a good deal of damage, and then with gas shells fired 
from the small mortar called the Livens projector. The French 
manufactured quantities of mustard-gas, which they called 
Yperite,and we did the same in the last two months of the War, 
much to the annoyance of the enemy, whose troops sometimes 
became panic-stricken at their losses. But the author maintains 
that the enemy always had the advantage, because in their 
large chemical works they could quickly produce 
quantities of any noxious compound that might be required. 
For many years before the War the German chemical manu- 
fecturers, organized in a trust called the “ 1.G.’’—*‘ Interessen 
Gemeinschaft,’ or “Community of Interests ’—had sought to 
establish a world mouopoly in organic chemicals and had very 
nearly succeeded. Hence, though the Allies soon found out 
the gases and other substances that they needed for a counter- 
attack, they were unable to manufacture these substances 
on a large scale as rapidly as could be wished. 

Major Lefebure has convinced himself that this state of 
things will recur if the Allies do not take the question seriously, 
and that we shall then be at the mercy of the German Gas 
Corps whenever the next war breaks out. He commends the 
American War Department for showing a lively interest in 
chemical warfare, especially since the Armistice. He asserts 
that the German manufacturers have resumed their efforts 
to destroy all foreign competitors, and that they have fooled 
the Allied Commissioners whose duty it is to suppress poison-gas 
factorics. He says that the American delegate was virtually 
expelled from the synthetic ammonia works at Oppau—recently 
destroyed by an explosion the precise causes of which are 
unknown, though it is suspected that the directors were con- 
cealing stocks of high explosives. The Oppau factory was 
heavily subsidized by the German Government :— 

“ Here is a new weapon whose exploitation demands research 
and large scale production. The former cannot be checked, 
and the latter cannot be destroyed or suitably controlled to 
prevent conversion for war purposes. Yet three distinct 
features of this weapon make the disarmament need imperative. 
In the first place, everything points to ‘ chemical disarmament ’ 
as a key measure to control the large scale use of all 
other weapons. Tho aggressive agent in war is the chemical. 
All weapons, except the bayonet, depend upon it. In the 
second place, chemical warfare is itself so overwhelmingly 
important that it is farcical to contemplate any disarmament 
scheme which does not, first and foremost, tackle this question. 
Thirdly, no nation ever held a more complete monopoly for any 
weapon than did Germany for chemical warfare. Yet the 
levelling up process which occurred during the War, tending 
towards armament equilibrium, towards removal of enormous 
disparity, failed to touch the chemical arm. Germany, through 
her guilty exercise of the new weapon, has still further increased 
her enormous manufacturing superiority for war.” 

We gather that Major Lefebure would, on the one hand, 
destroy some of the German ammonia plants and other works 
which, he thinks, Germany does not need for peaceful purposes ; 
the ot! hand establish and maintain dye 
industries—regardless of expense—in the Allied countries. 
There is much to be said for building up our own dye industries, 
and, as Sir Henry Wilson suggests in an introduction, for studying 
But Major Lefebure’s 


numerous 


and on 1er 


the subject from a military standpoint. 
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proposal to treat some of the German chemical works as the 
Germans treated the great French chemical factory at Chaulny 
will not commend itself to sober people. If we are to destroy 
German chemical works because they may be used in the future 
to produce mustard-gas or something worse, we ought logically 
to destroy German steel works, and especially Essen, because 
they may hereafter make long-range guns with which to shell 
London from the Rhine. Indeed, it would seem to follow that 
we ought to suppress the German people once for all, inasmuch 
as they may be plotting evil things against this country. Major 
Lefebure, like our French friends, is too logical. So long as wo 
give reasonable encouragement to our own chemical industries 
we need not fear the malevolent German chemists who are 
supposed to spend their days and nights in devising new methods 
of destroying human life. After all the Germans, with their 
elaborate preparations and their manufacturing resources, did 
not win the late War by the use of poison-gas. Why should 
we suppose that they will do better next time, when the element 
of surprise will be lacking ? 





A PLAY FOR CHILDREN.* 

Mr. Bax has pieced together very skilfully a tragi-comedy out 
of the rhymes and fables of the nursery. The vicissitudes the 
Knave of Hearts and Tom Tucker suffer before they achieve life- 
long happiness as the husbands of Mary Q. Contrary and 
the King of Spain’s daughter are of a kind to enrapture children. 
Children will delight in the discomfiture of Mother Hubbard 
when Taffy stole her leg of beef and the agony of Daddy 
Longlegs who was obliged to eat all the tarts at once—for the 
Queen of Hearts is not such ani experienced cook as she has 
been made out to be. 

Old King Cole would be a good play for children to get up at 
Christmas. The humour is not sophisticated (except in one or 
two instances) beyond their understanding, and this is a virtue 
of which adults often forget the use. The rhymes, too, most 
children probably know already, or if they do not they will be 
the better for learning them. There will be a danger of tears 
when Humpty-Dumpty has his disastrous fall, but he is quickly 
made into an omelette, and soon everyone is dancing to the tune 


of “ The Bells of London.” TaRN. 





THE WEALDEN IRON INDUSTRY. 

Messrs. Benn Brotuers have begun to publish for the Geo« 
graphical Association a series of historico-geographical mono- 
graphs, edited by Professor H. J. Fleure. The series will attract 
numerous readers if the essays are all as interesting as the first, 
by Miss Mary Cecilia Delany, on The Historical Geography of 
the Wealden Iron Industry (4s. 6d. net). Few people realize that 
in the Tudor, Stuart and early Hanoverian periods the Black 
Country of England was not in Staffordshire and Warwickshire, 
but in Sussex, western Kent and southern Surrey, and that these 
placid agricultural districts were once fouled with the smoke 
from many furnaces and plagued by the noise of the water-driven 
hammers at many forges. A glance at Miss Delany’s admirable 
sketch-maps will show how widespread was the great iron 
industry of the Weald,from Witley and Thursley and Frensham 
in the west to the neighbourhood of Tonbridge and Hastings. 
The furnaces devoured the forests, which were seldom or never 
replanted, and brought population and wealth to what had been 
a lonely wilderness, where, for instance, “‘ Edward I. was obliged 
in 1276 to employ fifteen guides on a journey to Chichester.” 
Miss Delany illustrates the remoteness of the Weald two cen- 
turies ago by remarking that Stane Street, the Roman road 
from Chichester to London, was “the only good road until 1756, 
when a turnpike was made from Horsham to London, before 
which time wheeled traffic had been obliged to make a circuit 
via Canterbury.” Among the chief centres of the iron trade 
were Buxted and Lamberhurst, Worth, Robertsbridge and 
Heathfield, where cannon were manufactured up to the eighteenth 
century. ‘‘ The foundries on Witley and Thursley heaths were 
the last to be established in Surrey and also the last to remain” 
—long after the accession of George III. This great industry 
disappeared because Abraham Darby, in 1738, discovered how 
to smelt iron ore with coke far more cheaply than the Wealden 
ironmasters could smelt it with We cannot but 
wonder whether some chemical or electrical discovery may in 
turn cause the present Black Country to revert to its rural state 
and become a quict holiday resort like the Sussex iron field. 


charcoal. 
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BARBARY. 

Mr. MacCatium Scott's lively new book, Barbary : the Romance 
of the Nearest East (Butterworth, 12s. 6d. net), describes a winter 
tour in Algeria and Tunis, with special insistence on the past 
and on the future of these lands. The author was deeply 
impressed by the ruined cities of Roman Africa, such as Lam- 
bacsis and Thamugadi, at the foot of the mountains, or Caesarea 
(Cherchel) and Tipasa on the coast near Algiers. He admires 
the French for working hard to restore North Africa to Europe, 
and yet he wonders whether the destructive spirit of Africa will 
not again prevail. “To conquer is one thing, to assimilate is 
quite another. The assimilator may be assimilated. The 
struggle is not merely a physical one, but a spiritual one. The 
soul of the conqueror is in danger.” So far the French have 
been astonishingly successful both with the Algerians of the 
plains and with the Kabyles of the Atlas, and the provinces 
which once fed Rome are recovering their old fertility, after long 
ages of neglect under the Moslems. Mr. Scott devotes three 
chapters to the well-known books of Mr. Hichens, Mr. Belloc 
and Flaubert. In writing of Salammbo—which, by the way> 
he persistently misspells “ Salambo”—Mr. Scott misses the 
point when he says, “Is it a true picture of Carthage? The 
answer must be both ‘ yes’ and‘ no.’ Itis an aspect of Carthage, 
but it is not all Carthage.” The fact is that it is not Carthage 
at all, but an imaginary city in which Semitic scholars can trace 
only a very faint resemblance to the real Carthage. M. Maurice 
Pézard, in the Mercure de France of 1908, showed that Flaubert’s 
reconstruction of Punic civilization was wholly false in concep- 
tion and in detail. Thus, the worship of Tanit was travestied ; 
the sacrifices of children to Moloch were the invention of a 
Greek historian, and Moloch was not a Carthaginian deity. 
The costumes and the architecture so elaborately described by 
Flaubert were anything but Punic. The Semitic words used by 
Flaubert “to stupefy the bourgeois” were, according to M. 
Pézard, for the most part inaccurate. Thus the would-be 
“ realist’ was a romancer despite himself. 





IBSEN “ PSYCHO-CRITICIZED.” 

Me. Lavery is well known for his able study of Dostoevsky. 
All who are interested in his methods of psychological analysis, 
which gave us so sane an interpretation of Dostoevsky, will 
find them skilfully applied in Ibsen and his Creation (Collins, 
7s. 6d. net). Ibsen, Mr. Lavrin decides, is at once a propagandist 
and a vivisector of ideas. Though he had little of value to say 
upon such problems as sex, evolution, and women’s rights 
which occur in his plays, Ibsen at least constructed his work 
like a philosopher. In this we see the intellectual attitude, which 
is apparent to any of his readers. However, in his attempts to 
get at the naked truth, he unconsciously undermines his own 
ideology. Ibsen resembles Tolstoy in this respect. His intellectual 
attitude was antagonistic to his unconscious attitude. He 
preferred to be false to his ideals rather than false to himself. 
Mr. Lavrin considers that the fault of the average reader has been 
to ignore the second of these Janus’ heads, and a wholly mistaken 
view of Ibsen has resulted. He makes an excellent comparison 
between the plays of Ibsen and the sculptures of Ibsen’s creation, 
Rubek. Rubek characterizes his work in these words :— 

“There is something equivocal, something cryptic, lurking 
in and behind these busts—a secret something that the people 
themselves cannot see.... I alone can see it. And it amuses 
me unspeakably. On the surface I give them tho ‘striking 
likeness,’ as they call it, and they all stand in astonishment— 
but at the bottom they are all respectable, pompous horse-faces, 
and self-opinionated donkey-muzzles, and lop-eared, low-browed 
dog-skulls, and fatted swine-snouts, and sometimes dull, brutal 
bull-fronts as well... .” 


This is equally true of the double-faced plays of Ibsen. In 
nearly all of them there is “something which the people 
themselves cannot see.” Mr. Lavrin discusses each of the plays 
in detail. Brand, “the drama of the moral superman,” he 
compares with Peer Gynt, “ the reverse side of the same problem.” 
Hedda Gabler he designates as “a drama of stagnation.” The 
Wild Duck embodies “the conclusions at which, as it were by 
the back door, the sceptical and vivisecting double of Ibsen 
arrived.” Again, he describes Ibsen’s way of reducing external 
action to a minimum as “ dramatic book-keeping.” From this 
the reader will see that Mr. Lavrin’s book is not only a pene- 
trating analytical study of Ibsen’s mind, but also very readable 
criticism. 


“ 





—————______. 


FICTION. 


MR. ALDOUS HUXLEY’S NEW BOOK.* 

Ix Crome Yellow Mr. Aldous Huxley appears before his readerg 
in the character of a Cubist Peacock. It would be pleasing to 
elaborate the double meanings, ornithological and metaphorical 
which this phrase would carry with it; it would be possible to 
contrive half a dozen appropriate comparisons—pleasant, but 
alas! not practical within the limits of a review. We 
must come to the point at once by saying that it is not the 
gaudy bird nor the type of vanity, but Thomas Love Peacock 
who comes into our minds as we turn Mr. Huxley's pages, 
Here is the same delightful talk, but here is also much more 
suavity and none of the exaggeration which, Peacock’s greatest 
admirers must admit, often mar the pages of Headlong Hall or 
Nightmare Abbey. Here, as in Peacock, are characters floatino 
suspended in a medium of house party, and enjellied in the 
same bland and succulent matrix are—to complete the early 
nineteenth-century atmosphere—several detached sermons and 
short stories. Like a work of Peacock’s again, the novel is entirely 
static. Henry Wimbush, whose handsome face is so like 
the pale grey bowler hat which he always wears, is left at ihe 
end of the book much where he was found at its beginning, 
Mary, the serious, innocent girl of twenty-three, with hair that 
hangs “in a bell of elastic gold about her moonlike checks,” 
discusses Malthusianism, divorce reform, psycho-analysis, 
and the more serious aspects of Cubism as single-mindedly in 
the last as she does in the opening chapters, and remains all 
through the book what we found her at first—a charming 
donkey. Nor does Mr. Scogan, the rationalist, who is “so like 
one of the extinct bird lizards of the Tertiary,” change. Nor 
does Gombauld, the Byronic painter; nor Anne, the graceful 
charmer with her doll-like face and acute mind. Mrs. Wimbush, 
with her deep voice, her square, middle-aged face, and coiffure 
“of a curiously improbable shade of orange,” like Wilkie Bard 
declaring that he is going to “ sing in op-pop-pop-pop-popera,” 
stands unshaken by the events of the book. The only person 
whose character scems to be at all modified by the things that 
happened at Crome—that beautiful Elizabethan country house— 
is Denis, a perfectly drawn specimen of the modern Oxford 
undergraduate, who is also a poet. He leaves Crome decidedly a 
little wiser than he was when he arrived, but he is at a stage of 
such rapid mental and emotional development that three wecks 
passed anywhere where he was not in complete solitude might 
have done as much for him. The chapter in which we are in 
the most proper and regular manner introduced to the house 
party sitting at tea in the shade of one of the summer-houses is 
charming :— 

“* How’s London been since I went away ?’ Anne inquired 
from the depth of her chair. 

The moment had come; the tremendously amusing narrative 
was waiting for utterance. 
‘to begin with .. .’ 

‘Has Priscilla told you of our great antiquarian find?’ 
Henry Wimbush leaned forward ; the most promising of buds 
was nipped. 

‘To begin with,’ said Denis, desperately, ‘there was the 
ballet...” 

‘Last week,’ Mr. Wimbush went on softly and impiacably, 
‘we dug up fifty yards of oaken drain pipes ; just tree trunks 
with a hole bored through the middle. Very interesting, indeed. 
Whether these were laid down by the monks in the fifteenth 
century, or whether...’ 

Denis listened gloomily. ‘ Extraordinary!’ he said, when 
Mr. Wimbush hed finished; ‘quite extraordinary!’ He 
helped himself to another piece of cake. He didn’t even want 
to tell his tale about London now ; he was damped. 

For some time past Mary's grave, blue eyes had been fixed 
upon him. 

‘What have you been writing lately ?’ she asked. It would 
be nice to have a little literary conversation.” 

When Denis replies that he has been writing prose as well as 
verse, and Mr. Slocan pounces upon him and describes the plan 
of his novel with appalling accuracy, poor Denis is further 
discomfited :— 

“** You're ontirely wrong,’ he said. ‘My novel is not in the 
least like that.’ It was an heroic lie. Luckily, he reflected, only 
two chapters were written. He would tear them up that very 
evening when he unpacked.” 

We wish that space permitted us to quote the debate which 
Denis holds with himself next morning as to whether, with his 
white flannel trousers, black jacket, silk shirt and new peach- 
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coloured tie, he should wear white shoes or black patent leather, 
and how disconcerted he is when Anne, with whom he is in love, 
greets him by remarking how perfectly sweet he looks in his 
white trousers. For he had planned a very different opening 
in which he led off with : “‘ You look adorable this morning !” 
She was to reply: “Do I?” and there was to be a pregnant 
silence. Incidentally, Denis is revealed as writing poetry which, 
not unnaturally, as it is from the pen of the author of Leda, is 
rather good. 

At the end of the book there is a really brilliant treatment of 
the question of “ human contacts ”—a question which is, of 
course, at the moment, really agitating just the sort of people 
about whom Mr. Huxley writes. But here we come to the great 
strength of the book. Not only is it intrinsically amusing and 
ingenious, but if due allowance is made for the slight formaliza- 
tion, concentration and exaggeration which are the right of the 
novelist, the book is a completely accurate piece of observation. 
Just so do such young people talk, and their reactions with various 
types of older people are capitally portrayed. Crome Yellow 
is a delightful book. 


Reapaste Novets.—The Passionate Pilgrim. By Samuel 
Merwin. (Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d. net.)—An American story 
chiefly concerned with the effect on a young literary man of 
genius of a tragic episode in his life. The tragedy happens 
before the beginning of the story, but as the first scene 
is in a newspaper office the reader is “put wise” as 
to the situation by a quotation from the files. Red 
Masquerade. By Louis Joseph Vance. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.)—A frankly sensational story, with 
secret societies, Chinamen, hypnotism, murders, all complete. 
It is excellent in its own line, and the simple-minded reader will 
follow it with breathless interest. Margaret's Mead. By 
Jane Harding. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net.)—A country story 
which, though unoriginal in plot, is excellent in treatment. 
The character-drawing is admirably done; perhaps the study 
of the heroine’s sister, a restless consumptive, is almost too 
realistic to be tolerable. The heroine herself is cleverly 
drawn, and the conclusion is extraordinarily true to life. 
—The Devil Drives. By E. W. Savi. (Putnam. 6s. 
net.}—Mrs. Savi’s Anglo-Indians are not quite so amusing 
as usual, and Birdie Branson is almost impossibly detestable. 
The theme of the book is inherited insanity——-Sidonie. By 
Pierre Coalfleet. (Collins. 7s. 6d. net.)—This purports to 
be the true story of a French girl who began life as a seller of 
watercress and is now chatelaine of a castle in her native 
favoy. If the account is as true as the struggle depicted is 
terrible all who read it must salute ‘the indomitable courage of 
the heroine. Three Crosses. By Federigo Tozzi. (Martin 
Secker. 6s. net.)—A translation from the Italian. A character 
study of three brothers who kept a bookseller’s shop in Siena and 
fell on evil days. The young author, who died last year, was a 
Tuscan peasant, and this book, upon which it is possible to 
imagine a literary reputation being founded, was his last achieve- 
ment.—The Bridge Across. By L. Allen Harker. (John 
Murray. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mrs. Harker at her usual level of incvita- 
bility, wholesomeness and charm. The Highland Host. By 
Arthur Fetterless. (Blackwood. 7s. 6d. net.)—The story 
of a Highland family and a Highland feud. The characters are 
pre-eminently types, but they have also distinguishing indi- 
vidualities, and the delightful portrait of “‘ Grandma Phairson,” 
which pervades the earlier chapters of the book, is an undoubted 
achievement. The Romantic Lady. By Michael Arlen. 
(Collins. 7s. 6d. net.)—Though these four stories betray their 
literary descent on every page, they are much more than mere 
echoes of Henry James. ‘The Romance of Iris Poole,” in 
particular, reveals enough of originality and of passion to have 
stood well the test of expansion into a more important literary 
form. 























POETS AND POETRY. 


MRS. WOODS’ POETIC DRAMA AND MR. CHARLES 
GRAVES’ NEW VOLUME OF OCCASIONAL VERSE. 
Ta principal piece in Mrs. Woods’ new book' is a poetical drama 
—I am not sure whether actually designed for the stage or not-— 
on “The Death of Edward III.” Thecharacter of Alice Perrers— 
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a hard, flaunting, greedy wanton—is excellently drawn, as is also 
that of the page with whom she is in love and the apothecary 
whom she uses as her tool. In this drama we see distinctly the 
work of the hand that contrived The Village Tragedy, with its 
curiously unexpected, skilfully timed incursions into a vivid 
ugliness. For Mrs. Woods belongs decisively to the older 
school of writers and, amid the smoothness and scholarly polish 
of that school, her realism and occasional complete throwing 
off of sentimentality are exceedingly startling. She has a 
great faculty for writing good lines and phrases. Take the 
following :— 

“But the immense world, deepening zone on zone. . .” 
And again, “old prodigious wounds.” But neither this, nor 
her refreshing use of realism, nor her political leaning towards 
the democratic can prevent her writing in the worst patriotic 
style now and then. 

A poem in the present volume, ‘‘ Apollinaris Sidonius dines 
with a Neighbour,” is metrically and verbally attractive. The 
theme and treatment of “ Good Friday Night ” suits an austere 
writer. There is always something in Mrs. Woods’ verse which 
makes us feel respectful both towards her poetic powers and 
towards her craftsmanship. 

Mr. Charles Graves’ has, as a writer of satiric verse, two great 
virtues. First, he observes well. Nothing is so tiresome as 
the satirist who flogs dead horses or purely hypothetical unicorns. 
There are one or two such writers now publishing who are 
apt to write about the Sitwells and then, perhaps to show how 
broadminded they are, to have a shot at Sir Henry Newbolt’s 
style. But it is perfectly clear that they have never really 
read the works of their victims and have no idea of what these 
writers were trying to do. Such parody of stock subjects is 
almost always dull and mechanical. But even when we do not 
agree with Mr. Graves’s point of view, even when we secretly 
are the partisans of his victims, we have to acknowledge that 
he knows as much as we know about them. Here is a delightful 
example of his method. The theme is the annual seaside 
holiday school held by the Fabians :— 

“There were présent Jugo-Fabians, 
Theosophic Astrolabians, 
Several blameless Bessarabians and Koreans from Seoul ; 
With a brace of Finn historians, 
Some Rabindranath-Tagorians, 
And a group of Montessorians, at the Swabian Summer School. 
We had talks on breeding pigeons, 
On polygamous religions, 
On the music of the Phrygians and the manners of the mule; 
On the esoteric meaning 
Of the Celtic art of ‘ keening,’ 
And on vacuum spring-cleaning, at the Swabian Summer School.” 
His second virtue is his immense command of rhyme. Here 
he is often a second Byron or Gilbert Frankau, and of this 
fact the present book bears as ample testimony as its predecessors. 

The reader must permit us one more quotation. It will 

show Mr. Graves in his compactness and ingenuity :— 
** The grocer who has made his pile, 
Does he grow nicer? No, Sir! 
He does not change his heart or style, 
But ‘grows a grosser grocer.” 
A. Witttams-Ex1s, 








Porms WortHy or CoNSsIDERATION.—The Children's 
Garland of Verse. Gathered by Grace Rhys (J. M. Dent 
and Son. 7s. 6d. net.)—An attractive anthology. It is 


a pity that modern poctry is not more liberally represented, 
but the book is in advance of most anthologies in admitting 
it at all——The Watchers on Gallipoli. By G. C. Duggan. 
(Dublin: Hodges, Figgis and Co. 2s. 6d.)—Not very good 
poetry, but written with a certain scholarliness and simplicity 
which makes it attractive———“O Mei” Moon. By Alan W. 
Simms Lee. (Erskine Macdonald. 5s. net.)—A good book of 
translations or adaptations from Chinese, second only to 
Mr. Arthur Waley’s renderings. The modern Chinese poems 
are interesting. The reader will find half a dozen poems of real 
beauty in the little book. Catherine. By R. C. K. Ensor. 
(Sidgwick and Jackson. 4s. net.)\—An epic prefaced by the 
author’s aesthetic creed. The poetic is less successful than 
the dramatic element in the poem. Mr. Ensor often drops into 
pathetic language, but never into narrative anti-climax. The 
poem is worth reading.——Rovings. By C. Fox Smith. (Elkin 
Mathews. 6s. net.)—Pleasant, swinging sea ballads. Few of 
Miss Fox Smith’s readers will probably mind if they are a little 
mechanical and undistinguished. 
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THE DECEMBER MAGAZINES. 

Tur Nineteenth Century opens with an article by Colonel Gerald 
B. Hurst. stressing “‘ The World’s Desire for Peace,” followed by 
an instructive account of “ Australia’s Position” at the Wash- 
ington Conference by Professor Meredith Atkinson, who defends 
the policy of a ‘“ White Australia” and questions Japan’s 
alleged “right” to overflow into other people’s territories- 
Lord Robert Cecil explains and justifies the settlement of the 
Upper Silesian question by the Council of the League. “ We 
have seen,” he says, “in various parts of Europe the result of 
a rigid application of the principle of nationality. Some 
modification of it is essential to the economic life of Europe.” 
In Upper Silesia a compromise between nationalist and economic 
claims has been devised and may form a valuable precedent. 
Mr. A. D. Godley laments over “ Greek in Extremis” ; perhaps 
he is unduly pessimistic when he says that “the whole future of 
Greek lies on the knees of schoolmasters ” and when he exhorts 
them not to be “intimidated by mere numerical majorities.” 
Dr. Hagberg Wright, in an article on “ The Spirit of Russia,” 
shows that some Russian writers retain their faith and their 
hopefulness despite the horrors of the Communist despotism. 
Sir Charles Callwell has a thoughtful article on “‘ Service Experts 
at War Councils” and their proper uses. Miss Eleanor Hall, 
in “Ireland: its Allegiance to the Crown,” has an easy task in 
showing the historical absurdity of Mr. De Valera’s assertion 
that Ireland never of her own will rendered allegiance 
to the British Crown; Mr. De Valera was, of course, trading 
on the profound ignorance of the Irish public. Major F. R. 
Radice has a curious and interesting article on “‘ The First Con- 
quest of Palestine,’ reviewing Joshua’s work in the light of 
modern military experience. Mr. W. H. Helm contributes a 
good paper on “* The Making of ‘ Antique’ Furniture,” revealing 
some of the many tricks of the trade. Captain Cyril Falls 
describes the work of “ The British Legion,” which he urges all 
ex-Service men to join. Mr. Richardson Evans denounces in 
vigorous terms “‘ The Odious Field Board,” that is to say, the 
advertisement board which defaces the landscape alongside many 
of our railways. Such boards should, he thinks, be limited in 
numbers if they cannot be wholly prohibited. 

The Fortnightly opons with some verses by Mr. Hardy on 
“A December Rain-Scene.” Mr. J. A. R. Marriott discusses 
“Empire Partnership” in the light of recent events. It is, 
he says :— 

“A sentiment which appeals at least as strongly to Canadians 

and to Australasians as to Britons of tho homeland ; but a senti- 
ment it remains; every attempt to translate it into machinery, 
to embody it in concrete political institutions, has thus far 
served only to produce a recoil on the part of the overseas 
partners. The recoil was most marked when the sentiment 
seemed at the zenith. Is the sentiment strongest when 
weakest ?” 
Mr. Julius M. Price describes the work of reconstruction in 
France; a misprint makes him say that Reims has raised a 
loan of £120,000,000. Sir G. W. Forrest writes on “ Irish 
Administration.” Mr. Herbert Thring, in an article on “ Cana- 
dian Copyright,” maintains that the new Canadian Act will do 
great injustice to British authors without benefiting Canada. 
Mr. R. C. Long’s Berlin letter on ‘“* Bad Money and Good Trade” 
illustrates the paradoxical conditions now prevailing in G-rmany. 
A second instalment of the first Lord Acton’s American diaries 
of seventy years ago is lively reading, especially about Harvard. 
Three Labour politicians contribute articles. Mrs. Lonsdale 
Ragg’s account of Deburau, artiste-mime, who died in 1846, is 
highly interesting. 

The Contemporary gives prominence to hopeful articles on 
the Washington Conference by Lord Bryce and Lord Robert 
Cecil. Lord Bryce says that “all reasonable Americans are 
coming to feel that we have been going as fast and as far as 
prudence permits in our Indian policy and in the most recent 
offer to Ireland.” ‘ The willingness to reduce our Fleet,” he 
adds, “the evidence given that we have no distrust of the 
American Navy and that we share the pacific sentiments of the 
American people, will make co-operation for the peace of the 
world natural, one might almost say, inevitable.” Lord Robert 
Cecil thinks that the Conference will help the League. ‘“ For 
when the Conference is over, when the tumult and the shouting 
die, the League remains, remains the permanent and obvious 
machinery for perpetuating the Washington decisions and for 
expanding their operation.” Professor Pigou writes cautiously 


on “ Unemployment”; we need, he says, a revival of business 
confidence and that depends on the return of a real peace 








Captain Wedgwood Benn describes “The Key Industries Act 
in Working,” illustrating its ill-effects in certain directions 
Mr. J. H. Harley contributes an account of a visit to Poland. 
which, he declares, is fast recovering from the War. Mr. J. R. M. 
Butler examines and refutes Mr. Lansing’s attack on the League 
of Nations. Canon Murray has an interesting article on “ The 
Birthday of Mithra and of Jesus Christ.”” Mr. M. F. Liddel], 
in an enthusiastic account of ‘“‘ The Irish Literary Renaissance,” 
admits that the attempt to revive Erse as the ordinary language 
of Nationalist Ireland has been a failure, “ despite even the 
appearance of Irish signboards in the streets of Dublin.” 

In Blackwood Miss L. Bowler gives a plain account of “ An 
Englishwoman’s Experiences in Bolshevik Prisons.” She was 
captured while with some Polish soldiers in White Russia last 
year, and was treated with the utmost cruelty by the barbarians, 
It is hard to believe that even the English admirers of the 
Bolsheviks could find excuses for their brutality to this lady. 
Mr. Blacker describes Kelat, “‘ the forbidden fortress of Khura- 
san.” Mr. Compton writes on Samuel, Pepys. There is an 
instructive article on “ World Revolution,” suggested by Mrs, 
Webster’s notable book. 

In the National Review Professor Spenser Wilkinson, under 
the title of “The Making of a Soldier,” discusses Sir William 
Robertson’s book with special reference to his work as Chief 
of Staff. A “ Recent Resident in Russia’ writes on ‘The Jews 
and the Russian Revolution,” declaring that the Jews did not 
at first play an active part in the Bolshevik movement though 
they took service under the Bolsheviks when Lenin had gained 
power. “The Food Department and Commissariat of the 
Army gradually got entirely in Jewish hands.” “It was said by 
Jewish commissars that one should howl as the wolves till better 
timescome.” “Itisafact that in Soviet Russia, in comparison 
with their numbers, many Jews have more or less important 
positions, but it is not true that Jews alone are the bearers 
of the Bolshevik idea.” This “Recent Resident” isno doubt 
right, though, as he admits, the chief Terrorisis, Trotsky 
and Zinovieff, are unquestionably Jews. Professor Jolin 
Dickie, of Dunedin, contributes “A New Zealand Sidelight on 
tho Irish Question,” declaring that “for the last five or six 
years the Church of Rome, through its official organ the N.Z. 
Tablet, and in other ways, has been actively engaged in an 
anti-British propaganda of the most virulent and malignant 
type.” The same kind of Roman Catholic agitation has been 
active in Australia. Captain E. Brown writes on “ Unvaccinated 
England,” and the danger to which the country is exposed 
through the numbers of “ conscientious” objectors. 

The Round Table for December is specially interesting for its 
articles on the Washington Conference. American, Japanes: 
and Chinese contributors state the views of their respective 
countries, British writers discuss the general situation and the 
naval problem in the Pacific, and the Canadian and Australian 
correspondents explain the attitude of the Dominions. The 
Japinese contributor disavows the aggressive designs often 
imputed to Japan, denies that his country is really governed 
by a military clique, and expresses readiness for a naval under- 
standing and for the maintenance of the ‘‘ open door” in China. 
The Chinese writer complains of Japanese encroachments and 
desires to obtain from the Powers “a pledgethat they will on no 
account allow themselves to interfere with the internal politics 
of China.”” The American writer declares that “the principle 
of rigid governmental control of the manufacture of munitions 
should obtain recognition at Washington ”’ as a preliminary to 
disarmament on land. An instructive article on the “ Currency 
and Foreign Exchange Problem ” urges that our policy should be 
“to maintain the internal stability of our currency, to aim at 
keeping prices moro or less as they are now, and to come to some 
settlement with the United States Government as to our War 
debt ’’; and, further, that “Germany must be given more time 
to pay.” Another writer, dealing with “The Aftermath of 
Victory,” suggests that we should remit at least part of the 
debts due to us from the Allies on condition that they agree to 
reduce the reparation payments to be made by Germany. A 
very long article on Ireland advocates restraint and reticence 
and prints once more the letters exchanged between the Prime 
Minister and Mr. De Valera. The issue is simple enough. When 
the Sinn Feiners say that they want a Republic and take an 
oath of allegiance to a Republic, do they mean what they say 
or are they playing to the gallery ? The author of the article, 
like the Government Press, evades this plain question under a 
cloud of words, 
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GIFT-BOOKS. 


nen 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS.* 

Here at last is a book of Bible stories that do not rub the 
present writer the wrong way. Miss Blanche Winder, in her 
Children’s Stories from the Bible, sets about her work in a 
straightforward manner, and not as though a story about 
David and Goliath, or Elijah and the ravens, could be made 
interesting to little children only by being transposed into stilted 
Janguage, and by having various more or less controversia 

doctrines and dogmas mixed with the narrative. This method 


from the theological tenets of the writer, and must inevitably 
take the edge off the interest of the little listener, who is 
certain to be quick in appreciating for himself the results of 
good and ill as they work out in the doings of the people 
described. Miss Winder has found an ingenious but simple 
setting for the stories of the Creation and the Fall of Man 
ard of the Flood. She describes the “ people of the tents” 
who “moved through the Land of Wandering. . . . Some 
of them were very rich, and owned beautiful things in silver 
and brass, though they did not build temples and houses.” 
She goes on to say that the mothers told the children tales, 
among them “the story of how God made the world.” This 
writer even stands the test of interpreting New Testament 
stories to children, and though Miss Winder is perhaps not 
quite so successful here as she is with the Old Testament, the 
task is, ef course, more subtle. However, she leaves a gentle 
and harmonious impression on our minds for which we are 
grateful to her. The many illustrations are pleasing both in 
colour and form, and also differ most agreeably from those we 
are accustomed to in Bible picture books. 

Forerunners of Christ? and David.® When such a story eas 
that of Jonah, for instance, is,as it were, flattened out, and told 
in quite a commonplace manner, the wonder of it escapes, 
and the reader is left with a sad feeling of disenchantment, 
which, while it lasts, may recall to him “ John P. Robinson’s ” 
assertion that “ they did not know everything down in Judee.” 
The story of David is rather better told, but why should Mrs, 
Piercy think it necessary to impede the direct and forcible 
appeal of these old tales by interpolating such remarks as 


that it was not cruel of David to kill 200, instead of 100 
Philistines, in order to win Michal for his wife, because the 


Philistines oppressed Isracl? The prestige of the youngest 
son should not need such crude apology. Both these bocks 
are very clearly printed, and have a number of illustrations 
and black-and-white. 
and Paul.4 This little book is written from a 
strongly ‘ Church” point of view, but unfortunately its style 
is sadly undistinguished. It is strange that the English of the 
Bible has so little effect on many of the writers who seek to 
rebuild and interpret the stories for the benefit of children. 
‘there is a coloured frontispiece and a number of black-and-white 
full-page illustrations, ‘The careful details, of which they are 
full, are perhaps the best part of them. 

The Green-faced Toad ® is a collection of very good modern 
fairy tales, pleasantly told in simple language. ‘The old folk- 
lore ideas run throughthem; virtuous and beautiful princes and 


Bible. Retold by Blanche Winder. With 
er. London: Ward, Lock. [6s. net.] 
Trist (Mrs. Wm. C. Piercy). With 12 coloured 
8.P.C.K. [4s. 6d. net.}——(3) David. 
Same author and publisher. [1ls. @d.J SS. Peter and Paul. Depicted by H. J. 
Ford. With notes on the pictures by W. K. Lowther Clarke. Same publisher. 
}3a. Gd. net.} (5) The Green-faced Toad and Other Stories. Vera B. Birch. 
With illustrations by Lois Lenski. London: John Lane. 3. Gd. net.} 
(6) Pegoy and the Giant's Aunt. By M. D. Hillyard (Mrs. E. M. Kelly). With 
illustrat ic . London: A. and C. Black. 3s. Gd. net.]— (7) The 
Great / y Cecil Aldin. London: Humphrey Milford. [i0s. 6d. net.] 
(8) One long Holiday. Written and illustrated by Frank Hari. London: 
Blackie, [3s. Gd. net.] (9) Lhe Peek-a-Boo Gardeners. Written and illus- 
trated by Chloé Preston. London: Milford. [6s. 6d. net.] (10) The Chunk ies’ 
Adventurcs. Same author, publisher. {7s. 6d. net}. (11) The Tiny Fotk’s 
Annual. Edited by Mrs. Herbert Strang. Same publisher. (5s. 6d. net. ‘ss 
(12) The Little One’s Annual. loadon: iackie. [3s. 6d. net.] (T3) The 

of Nice New Clothes. Yictured by Maud Tindal Atkinson. Same publisher. 
j1s. 6d. net.}——{14) A Picture Book of Animals. Same publisher. [1s. 9d. net.] 
(15) Stories from Grimm. Illustrated by Helen Stratton. Same _ pubiisher, 
2s. net.J———(16) Jolly Old Sports, With 36 full-page coloured illustrations by 
Frank Adams. publisher. [6s. net.]-—-——({17) The Little Man and the 
Little Gun. Pictured by Frank Adams. Same publisher. [2s. net.]——(18) 
Mother Hubbard's Book of Rhymes. Mlustrated by Frank Adams. Same pub- 
lisher. [63, net.]——(19) Simple Simon. Same publisher.  [1s. 

(20) Songs from Alice in Wonderland and Through the Looking-Glass. 
by Lewis Carroll. Music by Iacy E. Broadwood. Illustrations by 
Folkard. London: A. and C. Black. [12s. 6d.]——(21) The Big ABC Book. 
London: Blackie. [63. net.J)———-(22) Teddy Tail’s Alphabet. By Charles 
Folkard. London: A. and C. Black,  [28. 6d. net.]——(23) A Nursery Rhyme 
Alphabet. By L. Edna Walter, M.B.E., I.Sec., A.C.G.1, With illustrations 
by p> yee Folkard, Dorothy Wheeler and J, H, Hartley. Same publisher. 
2s. 6d, net.) 
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spoils the story for the grown-up reader who happens to differ | Bogy chorus is delightful. 


princesses, and ugly ard wicked enchanters, all play their parts 
for our entertainment. The most original story is that of 
“The Desolate Things.” In it we are taken to that horrid 
place ‘“Creepy-Crawly Land,” only well known to 
timid children, but from the terrors of which they seldom 
take refuge by confiding their fears to a grown-up person. 
A dim passage may lead to it, the second landing on a 
winter evening is certainly part of it, and even the nursery 
wardrobe may itself contain a dreaded “Thing.” We find 
them all cleverly described here, and perhaps some shrinking 
children may take courage from the story of the brave little 
boy and girl who pluckily disenchanted the “Things.” The 
Here is a verse :— 


too 


a 
a-f 


“Quick, past the linen-cupboard where he lies lee - ng ! 
Who's that creaking on the second landing floor | 

Slink-slunk ! Slink-shink ! Up the staircase le aping— — 
Hurry, or he'll catch your legs before you reach the door. 


" 


The illustrations are charming, full of pretty fancies and conceits 
such as children love. 

Peggy and the Giant's Aunt.® 
this amusing sequel to Peggy's Giant—one of the best of last 
year’s children’s books. The mixture of orthedox nursery 
ways and fantastic fairy antics which Miss Hillyard concocts 
so cleverly is irresistibly funny. The little girl’s character 
well drawn. She is thoroughly natural in her delight in amusing 
adventures, and also in the slight disapproval she occasionally 
feels when nursery order is too wildly upset. Goody, the fairy 
nurse, is a delightfully original person, who tries to behave like 
the everyday nurses we all know, who “wear caps and aprons 
indoors, and bonnets and long cloaks when they go out.” But 
as Goody is really our old friend the Giant's aunt, the reader 
of the first story can imagine what a “rag” there is when she 
is established as queen of the nursery world. Peggy’s illustra- 
tions are as full of fun and character as eter, and there are 
plenty of them to add to the pleasure of the young possessor 
of this book. 

The + Great Adventure.’ Adventures underground have a 
fascination all their own, and Pat’s excursion into Bunny- 
borough is a good example of Mr. Cecil Aldin’s popular style of 
story telling and picture making. ‘There is plenty of animation 
in this book, and the little heroine and her terrier and their 
rabbit acquaintances are very attractive and typical of the 
marked characteristics that we associate with this artist's work. 
The picture of Pat’s bird’s-eye view (if we may so call it) of the 
main street of the rabbits’ town is delightful in its quaint 
suggestion of the possibilities of escape into unknown regions. 

One Long Holiday.® Yn this book we can read of the doings 
of three very nice, jolly children. Theyspenta “‘spiffing” 
holiday and did all the traditional things associated with a 
visit to an indulgent uncie living in a country house, such as 
riding, boating and picnicking. Even a wet day is turned to 
good account, and leads to a visit to the village shop to buy 
toffee. The book is full of pretty pictures, in black-and-white as 
well as colour, 


The Peek-a-Boo Gardeners.® 


We can heartily recommend 


is 


summer 


This year the ind and engaging 
family have taken to gardening in order to “ keep things going ” 
while Mr. Brown, the gerdener, is laid up with lumbago. Luckily 
the attack is not a very long one, for Charles, Henry and Wiliiam 


work so hard, and get so hot and tired, that we fear the next 
took would have been called the ‘“ Peck-a-Boos in Bed” if 
their strenuous enterprise had lasted even one day more. Mr 


Binks, of course, took matters more quietly than the others, or, 
at any rate, his frequent naps lead one to infer that he did ; 
but the last we hear of him is that he snored, while the Peeks 
made no noise at all, for they “had dropped off to sleep tired 
out with all they had gone through.” 

The Chunkies’ tures” are such as one would expect 
to befall sueh nice and queer creatures. They meet friendly 
people who give them and their dog delicious things to 
and they end up a series of pranks by finding their Uncle Clarence 
and paying him a visit. Both the Peek and the Chunky books 
rejoice in brightly coloured embossed covers, which little people 


Adve nz 


eat, 


will find most engrossing. 

The Tiny Folks’ Annual’ Mrs. Herbert seems to 
have an endless supply of pretty pictures and stories for little 
Some of them are about such traditional nursery 


Strang 


children. 
animals as bears, while others are reminiscent of visits to the 
seaside and the country, but all are sure to attract and please 
the audience they are intended for. 

Little One's Annual? This is as good as ever, and consists 
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of pretty pictures, stories and verses, with an occasional article 
on nursery crafts, such as the making of shadow pictures. 

The Land of Nice New Clothes.“ This is a very engaging 
little picture book. ‘Tony’s figure and her tiny frocks are delight- 
ful, and her pretty, mischievous face is in funny contrast to 
her mother’s serious appearance. The verses match the 
illustrations in agreeable merriment. 

A Picture Book of Animals consists of simple accounts of 
many wild beasts, such as lions, apes and beavers, opposite full- 
page illustrations in black-and-white and colour. ‘The pictures 
of erecodiles and alligators are likely to produce a thrill of 
horror in the young reader. 

Stories from Grimm.” This little collection includes our old 
favourites, such as “Cherry Blossom,” “The Goose-Girl” 
and “ Rumple-Stilts-Kin,” and has many coloured and black-and- 
white illustrations. 

Jolly Old Sports. The large pages of this picture book 
are full of energetic merriment, and will no doubt be greeted 
with shouts of laughter from the age that loves to look at pictures 
of elderly gentlemen in pink tumbling into streams and splashing 
about in wild efforts to get into more seemly positions. Cats 
and dogs join in the fun, for while the dogs hunt, the cats 
baffle the chase and lead it into strange predicaments. 

The Little Man and the Little Gun" is published twice, in a 
hook to itself and as one of the preceding collection of “ sports.” 
It is an amusing version of our small old friend’s shooting 
exploits. Mr. Adams is an adept at filling his pictures with all 
sorts of funny, interesting details, by which we can amplify 
any preconceived ideas we may have of the little man’s quaint 
ménage. We can here study his way of life, and that of his 
careful wife and noisy child, who somehow, appropriately enough, 
turns out to be Tom Tucker. We long to follow the path through 
the wood that Mr. Adams has drawn so alluringly, and even to 
get into the boat called ‘ Little Mary,’ and join in the sport of 
pot-hunting. 

Mother Hubbard's Book of Rhymes’ is another of Mr. Adams’ 
picture books. His work is always amusingly full of detail 
and his robust and grotesque figures move at a high rate of speed 
and energy against attractive backgrounds of country landscapes 
and old-world towns. His shops and shopkeepers are particu- 
larly attractive, and children will enjoy enumerating all the 
commodities to be found on these quaint counters. 

Simple Simon,” which is included in the “ Rhymes,” is also 
published as a slim, paper book with a bright cover. 

Songs from Alice in Wonderland.” Miss Lucy Broadwood’s 
settings of these songs are just in the right vein. They are 
quite simple and with the authentic nursery rhyme flavour, 
but at the same time they are artistic and in perfect taste. 
The folk-song element, which of course Miss Broadwood under- 
stands, is used very skilfully,as in the balladof the Jabberwock, 
and the ending of Humpty-Dumpty inthe Dorian Mode is excel- 
lent. Of the illustrations it is difficult to speak. Ifthe Archangel 
Gabriel reillustrated “ Alice” we could only regret Tenniel, and 
here we have the outrage of Alice in modern brown shoes. 

The Big ABC Book begins with a Louis Wain cat alphabet, 
followed by pictures of puppies and accompanying verses, then 
more ABC's and a clock reading set of rhymes. 

Teddy Tails Alphabel®. This is an amusing picture book 
in which some of the letters play their accustomed parts, such as 
A the Archer and a the apple-pic, while others assume new 
characters. Mrs. O., for instance, obligingly cries out when 
Dr. Beetle is hurt so as to save him trouble. The story is, perhaps, 
rather complicated for very little children, but those who are 
more familiar with nursery letters (in every sense of the word) 
will no doubt like it very much. , The illustrations are in black- 
and-white, and seem to be waiting for the flowing brush of a 
young colourist. 

Nursery Rhyme Alphabel™. An amusingly planned alphabet 
in which capitals and small letters will be learnt at the same 
time. We wonder how soon the little reader will discover of 
what the decoration on each page consists. 

Messrs. Dean and Son have sent us their reprints of the Tales 
of lappy Common, which we noticed last year. They are now 
divided into five slim little books with pretty, bright covers, 
and are priced at ls. each. 





ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


Mr. DoxaLp Maxwe t's Unknown Kent (Lane, 12s. 6d. net), with 
many drawings inline and colour by the author, is rightly named 








in so far that he has seen districts which the tourist does not 
frequent, and has found picturesque material where the art ist 
does not look for it—especially among the cement works on the 
Lower Medway and on the flat shores of the Isle of Grain and 
Sheppey. Mr. Maxwell says that while travelling in the East, 
in the Garden of Eden, he “ began to realize the richer pictorial 
possibilities of the Garden of England.” His clever sketches 
of industrial Kent—notably ‘‘ The Nearer East,” a night view 
of lime-kilns below Bluebell Hill, near Aylesford—are even 
more attractive than his drawings of the old bridges and churches 
and the half-timbered houses in which Kent is rich. He writes 
gaily of his adventures in a sailing-boat on the Thames and ina 
motor-boat on the Upper Medway. He takes a keen interest 
also in archacology, and devotes a chapter to the rediscovery 
of what was probably a Roman road from Lympne to Ashford 
and Maidstone. Altogether this is an interesting and amusing 
book. 

Miss Joan Evans has written a scholarly and interesting 
account of English Jewellery from the Fifth Century to 1800 
(Methuen, 52s. 6d. net), which, with its many fine illustrations, 
is one of the most attractive books of the season. She empha- 
sizes the national character of English jewellery, though she is 
not blind to the technical and artistic superiority, in certain 
periods at least, of the Continental craftsman. “ Jewellery, like 
other arts, has less splendourand breadth of treatment in England 
than in Spain. Italy is our mistress for beauty, France for 
grace, and the Low Countries for originality of design; yet 
there is something peculiarly to our English taste in the pro- 
ductions of our nation at almost every period of her history.” 
That is well said, and it is justified by the concise and judicious 
review of the subject which follows. Some of the Anglo-Saxon 
work is of great merit. William of Wykeham’s mitre and 
crozier at New College show what our mediaeval jewellers could 
do. The Tudors had a passion for fine jewels, and the chapter 
on Henry VILL.’s and Elizabeth’s superb collections is parti- 
cularly good. Holbein designed ornaments for Henry. Mary 
Queen of Scots had some wonderful jewels, which are known 
from portraits and inventories. Her son, James I., inherited 
her taste for trinkets and employed English jewellers, besides 
George Heriot, of Edinburgh, and the talented Dutchman, 
Arnold Lulls. Some of the Stuart jewels here illustrated are of 
great beauty. With the Restoration, French influence came in 
and soon became dominant. But as the eighteenth century 
wore on, the English manufacturers of cut steel ornaments, 
with Wedgwood medallions, set a new fashion, to which the 
French jewellers succumbed. After the Revolution the Paris 
jeweller, Odiot, had “to send his son to London to study the 
English methods of gold work, which had ceased to be artistic 
and traditional, and had become mechanical and industrial.” 
The revival has come in our own time. Miss Evans gives a 
coloured frontispiece showing some very famous things, such aa 
the Armada jewel and the Drake “enseigne”’ and pendant. 

Mr. Felix Gade’s Collecting Antiques for Pleasure and Profit 
(Werner Laurie, 1Ss. net) is a pleasant account of his experi- 
ences, recalling his successes—even in Australia—and giving 
some of that sound advice which the beginner in collecting 
invariably disregards. ‘The numerous illustrations are interesting. 

The late Sir W. S. Gilbert, it seems, retold his most popular 
comic opera as a story, which has now been published. The 
Story of the Mikado (Daniel O’Connor, 6s. net) is amusingly 
written, as we should expect, and includes the songs; it is 
illustrated with some clever sketches in the manner of Japanese 
prints by Miss Alice B. Woodward. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—_ ~<a 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.] 





A Short History of the Papacy. By MaryI.M. Bell. (Methuen. 
2ls. net.)—Mrs. Bell attempted a very formidable task in 
compiling a short history of the Papacy, which implies an 
understanding of the history of Western Europe from the 
Christian era. But her book is well written, interesting and 
in the main commendably accurate, though the proofs have 
not been read with so much care as we could wish. She has 
taken pains to consult good authorities and to write dis- 
passionately, as becomes a sober historian. Of the one and 
only English Pope, Hadrian IV. (1154-59), she remarks that 
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“his sanity, his inborn ruling instinct and his robust methods 
in diplomacy stamp him as the traditional Englishman of the 
pest type.” ‘‘He spent himself as Pope in disinterested self- 
sacrifice.” Yet this Nicholas Breakspear, who as a lad had left 
his home at St. Albans and begged his way to France, where he 
rose to fame, lamented his fate: “Oh that I had never left 
my native land of England or the convent of St. Rufus! Is 
there elsewhere in the world a man so miserable as the Pope ?” 


Behind My Library Door. By Dr. G. C. Williamson. 
(Selwyn & Blount. 10s. 6d. net.)—These sixteen essays deal 
with miniatures, clocks and watches, the first editions of 
Bradshaw, “ Ye Sette of Odd Volumes,” and other societies 
of the kind, and other pleasant topics of which Dr. Williamson 
knows much. In one paper he describes a little pocket-book 
of 1669 which was used by John Locke. In another paper 
he gives an account of the superb catalogues in which the late 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan had his books and art treasures 
described for the benefit of students, who may consult these 
catalogues in the great libraries. It is interesting to know 
that he collected rare vintages and had a catalogue of them 
printed in a few copies. “There were no such Madeiras or 
Tokays, no such old Claret in Magnums, no such Sherries in 
Demijohns, and certainly no such cighteenth-century Cognacs 
and Armagnacs to be found as this little book records.” 

A History of Sinai. By Lina Eckenstein. (S8.P.C.K. 8s. 6d. 
net.)}—Miss Eckenstein, who worked with Professor Flinders 
Petrie in his Sinai expedition of 1905, has written an interesting 
history of the peninsula. It was a centre of the moon-cult— 
Sin was the Babylonian name of the moon-god—long before 
the Egyptians visited it to mine for turquoise and copper. 
The Egyptians left many traces of their presence at Serabit— 
in the mountains north of the Convent—which was the ancient 
The author's commentary on the Exodus 
is noteworthy. So, too, is her account of the hermits and 
monks who sought peace in the wilds of Sinai. Many were 
killed by the nomads, but the Convent of Sinai survived all 
misfortunes, largely through the help of Ivan the Terrible and 
later Tsars. Sinai was less barren in the past, but it was 
gradually deforested by the copper smelters and charcoal 
burners. The monks used to have large date plantations, but 
the Turks, always destructive, ruined them. Miss Eckenstein 
says that the Sinai nomads are half-starved, as the country no 
longer yields food enough. Its minerals, however, are not 
The book is well illustrated with photographs and 





“high place.” 


exhausted. 
maps. 


Mesers. Stanley Paul and Co. have published two little books 
of funny stories and anecdotes (Sunbeams and Who Told You 
That ? 2s. 6d. net). In spite of its unpromising title, Sunbeams 
is quite amusing; and though they are partly obscured by 
the darkness of a fine chestnut grove, the diligent reader will 
probably here discover a good many stories that are new to 
him. Here are a few that were new to the present writer :— 

“The Comte de Morny called one day on Baron de Rothschild. 
‘Take a chair,’ said the Baron. The Comte de Morny drew 
himself up at this lack of ceremony. ‘I am the Comte de 
Morny,’ he said. ‘Take two chairs,’ said the Baron.” 

“Gladstone met Bishop Magee in Pall Mall. ‘I hear, my 
lord,’ said Gladstone, ‘ that you don’t like my way of dealing 
with the Irish question.’ ‘ It’s not your dealing I object to, it’s 
your shuffling,’ was the answer.” 

“*7 think I'll chuck journalism,’ said the editor, ‘and go in 
for astronomy.’ ‘Why astronomy?’ ‘ Because astronomers 
are about the only people who have enough space.” 

‘““What is the best definition of a Parliamentary candidate ? 
Here is Mr. Winston Churchill’s: ‘ A man who is asked to stand 
wants to sit and is expected to lie.’ ” 

“What is the best cheese story? Can any cheesemonger 
beat this one? A pitiful voice in a stuffy restaurant was heard 
whining bitterly to a waiter, ‘The Gorgonzola has eaten my 
bread !’” 


England Under the Lancastrians. By Jessie H. Flemming. 
(Longmans. 12s. 6d. net).—This is a new volume in the useful 
series of “ University of London Intermediate Source-Books,” 
which owes its existence to the initiative of Professor Pollard. 
“Source-book” sounds as dull as “ text-book,” but these 
volumes are, in truth, extremely interesting. Miss Flemming 
has gone to printed and unprinted records, to the English and 
French chronicles, to the year-books, to the Paston and other 
letters and to the popular songs of the period from 1399 to 
1461, and has made a most readable collection. The passages 





are classified according to subject—political, constitutional, 
economic and social, and so forth—and arranged chronologically. 
The supposed predominance of the Commons in the so-called 
“Lancastrian experiment” is hardly borne out by the extract 
relating to Thomas Thorp, Speaker in 1453, whom the Lords 
had sent to gaol and declined to release at the humble petition 
of the Commons. Miss Flemming gives an essay on the sources 
and a good index. 





A Study of Poetry. By Bliss Perry. (Constable. 12s. 6d.)— 
New books on poetic criticism are welcome just now, when 
theory as well as practice seems to be leading us a considerable 
distance away from the fashions of our forefathers. Professor 
Bliss Perry’s book is sound rather than inspired. There is not, 
perhaps, so much enthusiasm in it as there should be, but at least 
he is never absurd, and his poetic illustrations are sound and we!l 
chosen. His chapters on rhyme, stanza and free verse are de- 
cidedly interesting. Perhaps inquiring youth, for whom, 
through his teachers, the book is intended, ought to be given 
rather more of a return to first principles than he will get here, 
or if he is not to have philosophy should be given something 
a little more calculated to “ enthuse ” him. 


The English Association has issued as a pamphlet Dr. R. B. 
McKerrow’s Nete on the Teaching of “ English Language and 
Literature” (H. Milford, 2s. 6d. net), which contains some very 
plain speaking about the usual methods. ‘‘ A genuine under- 
standing of all the subjects so glibly enumerated in the pro- 
spectus of a university course of English could not be acquired 
in double or ten times the amount of study that the average 
student can give to them, and the result of forcing so large a 
mass of strange material at one time on his notice is, as a general 
rule, merely to confuse him and to fill his mind with a collection 
of smatterings that it can neither digest nor retain.” Dr. 
McKerrow comments on the futility of requiring a novice to 
study “Old English” from “a Reader containing examples 
of the language taken from periods some four centuries apart, 
and from dialects extending from north of the Humber to 
Kent and from East Anglia to Wessex.” The case of “ Middle 
English,” he thinks, is even worse. Shakespeare is only known 
to most people in modernized texts. Dr. McKerrow insists on 
the value of phonetics in the study of our language and on the 
necessity of considering our mediaeval literature—which in 
itself is mostly poor stuff—in close relation to the literature 
of mediaeval Europe. His paper deserves attention. 


What Scouts Can Do. By Sir R. Baden-Powell, Bart. (C. A. 
Pearson. 3s. 6d.)—This book is a collection of yarns in which 
good sense, useful information and an unseliish outlook are 
conveyed in just the right way for boys. It is a mine 
of knowledge for a Scoutmaster to use when talking to his 
troop, and would be a popular addition to a Scout library. 


Punch Drawings. By ¥. H. Townsend. (Cassell. 31s. 6d.)— 
The late Mr. Townsend had a ready and vigorous pen to draw 
with. His work is always solid and thorough, even sometimes 
to the extent of making the fun, which is undoubtedly there, 
a little heavy-handed. Where he succeeds best is in street boys 
and village cricket. The drawings are always strictly illustra- 
tive of the legends beneath them and have little purely artistic 
quality. 


Works OF REFERENCE.—Crockford’s Clerical Directory, 1921- 
22, appears in its fifty-second issue. It is now published by the 
Oxford University Press (42s. net; in India paper, 63s. net) 
and it has been thoroughly revised and improved in several 
respects. The Church of Wales now occupies a separate section, 
marking for the first time its severance from the Church of 
England. ‘There are lists of the rural deans and of the 
members of Convocation, with a new map of the English and 
Welsh dioceses. The alphabetical list includes, of course, all 
the Anglican clergy throughout the world. The preface, 
touching on many current problems, is worth reading. The 
editor expresses his belief that the multiplication of bishops 
has almost gone far enough. “ England expects a great deal 
of its bishops and is very seldom disappointed. But the supply 
of first-rate men is limited.’”"——-Nineteen-Twenty-One Illustrated 
(G. Allen and Unwin, 5s. net) is the thirteenth issue of this 
readable but somewhat sketchy year-book. The review of the 
past year is written from an Independent Liberal standpoint. 
There are many photographs. 
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BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 
Yue following books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 

Towns of New England and Old England, Ireland and 
Scotland. By Allan Forbes. 2 vols. (Putnams. 75s. net.) 
The Elements of Social Justice. By L.T. Hobhouse. (G. Allen 
and Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.)——The Leipzig Trials : an Account 
of the War Criminals’ Trials and a Study of German Mentality. 
By Claud Mullins. (Witherby. 8s. 6d. net.) 











PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Adler (Rikan Nathan), Catalogue of Hebrew Manuscripts in the Collection 











of, with Plates, 4to, boards ........eeeeeees (Camb. Univ. Press) net 63/0 
Cleaver (R.), Included in the Trip, 400.........ecceeeeeeeees (Bale) net 21/6 
Davidson (W. L.), Recent Theistic Discussion, er 8vo. .(T. & T. Clark) net 7/6 
Davies (J. H.), Modern Methods of Welding as Applied to Workshop Practice, 

8VO (Constable) net 21/0 
Durand (W. F.), Hydraulics of Pipe Lines...............-(Constable) net 18/0 
Eucken (R.), Socialism: an Analysis, 8VO.............0006 (Unwin) net 9/0 
Yorbes (Lady Angela), Memories and Base Details, roy 8vo (Hutchinson) net 24/0 
Hibbard (Bb. H.), Marketing Agricultural Products, 8vo....(Appleton) net 12/6 
James (H.), Notes and Reviews, a Series of 25 Papers ..(Jackson & Co.) net 30,0 
Joseph (Emperor Francis) and His Times, by Licut.-Gen. Baron von 

POE, DUG co ccc cessesccéscace niebhenédeveeneun (Hutchinson) net 24/0 
Kemp (. G.), Chinese Mettle, roy 8vo........ (Hodder & Stoughton) net 12/6 
Moffatt (J.), Approach to the New Testament, Svo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 8/6 
Moldenhauer (Dr. W.), Laboratory Exercises in Applied Chemistry, 

&vo (Constable) net 12/6 
Moszkowski (A.), Einstein the Searcher, 8vo.............+ (Methuen) net 12/6 
Paris and its Environs, edited by F. Muirhead and M. Monmarche, 18mo 

(Macmillan) net 12/0 
Schenker (W.), Fuel and Lubricating Oils for Diesel Engines (Constable) net 10/6 
Stein (Aurel), Serindia, Detailed Report of Explorations in Central Asia and 

Westernmost China, 5 vols., 4t0......6..6006. (Oxford Univ. Press) net £12 12s. 
Yorke (C.), Briony, cr 8v0........ eneccecesecacocses (Hutchinson) net 8/6 
LIBERTY’S XMAS CATALOGUE 

CONTAINING 
200 
COLOURED 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION 
Liberty & Co., Ltd, Regent Street, London, and Paris 
HANDKERCHIEFS AS XMAS GIFTS 
Write for our Xmas Price List, No. 40 P., describing 
and illustrating a complete selection of handkerchiefs, 


from 2s. 3d. per dozen to 25 cach. We guarantee 
delivery and pay carriage on orders of 20s. upwards in 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD. 
Te Belfast, Ireland. 


Linen Manufacturers, 
Messrs. GREEN & ABBOTT, 
473 OXFORD STREET, W., 
INVITE INSPECTION OF THEIR COLLECTrION 
CLD ENGLISH CHINTZES, 


WHICH THEY ARE OFFERING AT REDUCED PRICES 
PRIOR TO SYOCKTAKING, 


oF 


EHRMANNS 


Famous Wines and Spirits. 
This wesek’s Special Bargain: 
French Government surplus Burgundy. 
War Stock taken over by us. 
FINE OLD BOTTLED 


POMWMARD 
Per 48 /~- dozen, 


Most Suitable Wine for present season. 
Write for “PINK LIST,” quoting unsurpassed 
assortment of Wines and Spirits at Market Price. 


EHRMANNS, 43 & 44 Finsbury Square, 
Please quote “35.” LONDON, E.C. 2. 


STORY’S "< 


Furnishing Novelties 


for 
XMAS GIFTS 
Cushions, Lamp Shades, China, Furniture. 
STORY & CO., LTD., KeENstncton Hicu Stress, W. 


—— 


— 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, umitep. 





ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED. 





TOTAL FUNDS =- 


826,078,555. 





—— es, 


PARTNERSHIP ASSURANCE. 


Capital is usually required by a 

firm on the death of a partner. Life 

Assurance is the ideal way of providing 
the necessary amount. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
LTD., 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 





SALES BY AUCTION. 7 
N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will hold the following SALES by AUCTION at their Large Galleries, 


34 and 35 New Bond Street, W.1, during next week, cach Sale ¢ ‘ing 
at ONE o'clock precisely :— i spilinamnaties 
DECEMBER 57H AND 6TH.—VERY IMPORTANT AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS and HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, including a Remarkable 
Collection of Letters and Documents relating to Horace Walpole and to tha 
Jacobite Rising of 1745, the property of Sir Wathen Waller, Bt.; Maria 
Edgeworth’s Famous Letter on the Authorship of Waverley, the property of 
the late Andrew MacGeorge, LL.D., Writer, of Glasgow. . 

Illustrated catalogues (6 plates), price 2s. 6d. 

DECEMBER Stn and 6TH.—THE VALUABLE AND EXTENSIVE 
COLLECTION of MILITARY MEDALS AND ACCOUTREMENTS, formed 
by the late Wm. M. Knott Fayle, Esq., J.P., of Birr, King’s County, Ireland 

Illustrated catalogues (2 plates), price 1s. . ‘ 

DECEMBER 7TH.—ARMOUR AND WEAPONS, the property of Dr 
Ferdinand Forster, of Berne, and of Captain Luttrell Byrom, Kiluwick Hail, 
Cranswick, E. Yorks, including a Remarkably Fine and Homogeneous Suii of 
Maximilian Armour, ete, 

DECEMBER 7TH AND 8TH.—THE FIRST PORTION OF THE VALUABLE 
AND EXTENSIVE COLLECTION OF ENGRAVINGS, the property of the 
late Dr. William Odling, 15 Norham Gardens, Oxford. 

DECEMBER 9Tn.—FINE OLD ENGLISH AND ORTENTAL PORCELATY 
also DECORATIVE FURNITURE, the property of a Lady of Litle ; 
TAPESTRIES, ORIENTAL RUGS, ete. : : 

On view. Catalogues may be had. 


ADY with £5,000 capital, University Graduate, wishes to 

4 PURCHASE a GIRLS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. Negotiations strictly 
confidential.—For further particulars apply to Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & 
CO., Educational Agents, 36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 


— OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 

The Committee of Management invite appiications for the post of PRINCIPAL 
(woman), Which will become vacant at Easter next. Commencing salary £600 
resident. 

Candidates holding a University degree or its equivalent preferred. Must 
have experience of administration and be competent to lecture on the Principles 
of Education or some other subject bearing on the curriculum. 

Applications giving full particulars of qualifications and experience should 
be addressed to the HON. SECRETARY at the College not later than 
December 20th. 

TNIVERSITY OF STELLENBOSCH, 
SOUTH AFRICA, 

Applications are invited for the post of SENIOR LECTURER in ENGLISH. 
Applicants should be qualified to give instruction in Old and Middle English, 
and in Phonetics, as well as in other branches of the subject. 

Salary £450, rising to £650 p.a. by annual increments of £25 

Further particulars may be obtained on application to the 
sioner for the Union of South Africa in London. 

Applications, with copies of testimonials, should be sent in duplicate to the 
HIGH COMMISSIONER not later than December 10th, 1921. Duties begin 
on March Ist, 1922. 


20 ARD- 


Applications are invited for the undermentioned vacancies :— 
ENGLISH 





Hight Commis- 


EDUCATION. 


oO F 


University College, Rangoon-——-LECTURER in Applicants 
should be specialists in philology and graduates of some Sritish University. 
As this College is of recent foundation, there will be considerable scope for 


administrative energy and linguistic research. 

Burma—THREE INSPECTORS of SCHOOLS (one permanent, two 
temporary). Applicants should be graduates of some British University with 
an Honours Degree not below a second class. Should have taken Seience ia 
their University work. Some teaching experience esscutial. 


The salary attached to the foregoing vacancies will be on the normal scale 
of the Indian Educational Service, viz., Rs.400 a month, with Overseas Allow- 
ance of Rs.150 a month for officers of non-lndian domicile, the total increasing 
normally by an annual increment of Rs.50 a month to a maximum of Rs.1,500 
a month inclusive. Selected candidates will also reccive a Burma Allowance 
and married officers posted to Rangoon will receive the Rangoon House 
Allowance. 

Applications should be addressed, in covers marked “ C, A.,” to the SECRE- 
TARY, Board of Education, Whitchall, London, S.W.1. Scottish candidates 
should apply to the SECRETARY, Scottish Education Department, Whit hall, 
London, 8.W. 1. 

OA RD O F EPUCAT ION. 

Applications are invited for the undermentioned posts : TWO PROFESSORS 
of ENGLISH, Maharaja's College, Trivandrum. Candidates should be holders ol 
a good Honours degree in English Language and Literature of some British 
University. Preference will be given to unmarried applicants, Salary Rs. 600 
on scale of Rs. 400-50-750 per mensem. Officers selected will be on probation 
for two years, and on condirenetion will be eligible for overseas allowance ot 
Rs. 75 rising to Rs. 150 per mensem. . : 

Applications should be addressed in covers marked “C, A.” to the SECRE- 
TARY, Board of Education, Whitchall, London, 8.W.1. Scottish candidates 
should apply to the SECRETARY, Scottish Education Department, Whitehall, 
London, 8.W. 1. 


YECRETARY WANTED, to take charge of Central Office 
with oversight of branch offices and voluntary workers. Good general 
education, organising ability and experience of social work (Guild of Help, ete.) 
essential. Applications, accompanied by testimonials, stating age, qualifications 
and salary required, to be received not later than December 12th, at the offices 
of the BIRMINGHAM CITIZENS’ SOCIETY, 161 Corporation St., Birmingham. 








PEN Scholar, Contributor to Oxford periodicals, inter- 
ested in politics and literature, secks journalistic or. secretarial employ- 
ment, December 15th to middle January.— Write C. B, I., Union Society, Oxford. 
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NEWQUAY COUNTY § SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

Wanted, in January, a MASTER for Art and for Elementary Mathematics. 

‘andidates should state subsidiary subjects. Salary £198-£385 according to 

expe tience, Applications to be sent to the HEAD-MASTER, County School 
for Boys, Newquay. 


Education Departme nt, a 
; County Hall, Truro. 


November 28th, "1921, 


YAREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-to- 
) date information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and 
GIRLS. Price 2. Gd., post free 2s. 10d.—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUB- 
LISHING COMPANY, LTD., 5 Prince 8 Street, C avendish ‘Squi are, London, W. 1. 
\VERYMAN.—Opp. ar Tube. ‘Evenings 8.15, Mat. 
1) Sat. 2.30, FOUR PLAYS by LORD DUNSANY. December 6th to 
joth, at 2.30, John Gabriel Bor ‘kman. (Hamp. 72% 




















LECTURES, &c. 


BaTF 2 SD COLL EG E, 
\ (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Chairman of Council: T. W. H. INSKIP, Esq., K.C., M.P. 
Principal: Miss EK. C. LODGE, M.A. 

Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University 
of London, There is also a two ye: ars’ course in Citizenship. 

A certain number of 5C HOLARSHIPS of from £60 to £30 a year for three 
years are offered for compe tition at an examination held annuaily in APRIL. 

Apply to the Principal, WES’ FIELD COLLEGE, H AMPSTEAD, N.W. 3. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD- 
INGTON, BIRMINGHAM, offers well-educated WOMEN complete 
Teacher's ‘Training in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL 
GYMNASTICS and MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, SWIM- 
MING, ANATOMY, HYGIE NE, &c, Three years’ course, 


GooD AP. POINTME NTS AFTER TRAINING. 

*ROEBEL EDUCATION: AL INSTITU TE, GROV E HOUSE, 

i ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. College for Teachers. Chairman: 

Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. ‘Treasurer : Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; 

secretary : Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholar- 

ships, Loan Fund, and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the 
Principal, Miss E. E. LAWRENCE. 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. _ 

fMHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Mias STANSFELD. Students 

are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 yeara, 

and Includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 

Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 

‘dennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum, a or prospectus apply SEC RE TARY, 


UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEW BURY 
(late Thatcham Fruit Farm), Gardening for Women. Thorough 
training equipping girla to start small enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, 
and bees on up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, fruit-canning. Full 
theoretical instruction. —For prospectus ap ply PRINCIPALS, 





fq\O Gentlewomen.—Gardening, Poultry Management, ‘Dairy 
Work. Practical instruction by expert and cert. teachers. Love ly old manor 
house and grounds.—Apply Principal, Lee House, Marwood, Barnstaple, N.Devon, 


GIRLS’ SCHCOLS AND COLLEGES. 


| galas SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good cducation. 
Head-Mistress: Miss l’. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf, Hons, Sch.). 


| T@8RFitieSi.D , 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential _ School for Girla. Tele. : si “ Watford 616.” 


{ALDER GIRLS’? SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND, 

Unique situation on the North-West Coast, where the climate {s sunny, dry, 
and bracing. Scparate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

The aim ot the School i: to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall tend 
to the building up of character and the formation of good habits. 

Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, | Liverpool, and Carlisle, 


"NN HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA. CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 
Bracing air trom Downs and sea, 
. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
“A day school. Education (girls) for Matriculation. Without residence, 
£40 p.a. Residence (2U only Y)> ‘ip 35 Da Entrance examination July. 








(HE GE 1RANG E, BUXTON. —School for Girls from 10 to 19 

ears. Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 
Lider girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New domestic 
Science branch tor girls over 18. Tennis Courts and fleid tor Hockey and Cricket. 
Prep. for Exams.—Principal, Miss L. C. DODD. 


VERDALE SCHOOL FOR G IRLS, Farley Hall, Oak: vmoor, 


N. Stuffs. 650 feet above gea level. (formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 


He .d-Mistress, Miss E. M. PICKARD, ).M. A. (Class. trip., Cantab.). Boarders oniy, 


pon HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURSI, KENT. 





FOU NDED 1850. 


a { Miss BRENDA, NIGHTINGALE, M.A. London. 
Principals } \fise VIOLET M. FIEI 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GE NTL EMEN’S DAUGHTERS. 
(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
ANGU AGES, and ART. 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS, 


‘| HOR <-NBANK, MALVERN WELLS.—Broad, thorough 
Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic science. 

Home care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 

dituated on the hill slopes. Well recommended.—Prinocipal, Miss ROGEL3. 
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GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends “THE 
LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, Delightful Home School, with 
thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 
with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins. from 
sea.—For lilus. pro ospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER. 
ANSDOWNE E HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal: Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A. Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines. 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities if required. 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing. 

















FOREIGN. 
gf rere AND, LAUSANNE, “ VILLA BIENVENUE.” 
First-class Boarding School for finishing Girls. Highly recommended. 


Thorough education. Languages, Music, &c. Summer and Winter Sports, 
Escort trom London.—For prospectus, &c., write to Principals, Mmes, RUFER, 


[Ae AUSANNE (Switzerland),—‘* Languedoc os Boarding School 

(Girls). Inclusive fees £23 for 3 months. Escort January.—Apply 
Principal, Profess« er PELLATON. 

e!WISS S&C ‘HOOLS.. —Lady, experienced, ‘livi ‘ing in n Lausanne, 


views and reports onsame for parents. Terms £5 5s.and actual expenses, 
—Mrs. A. L., care of Britis h Consul, Lausanne. 


RY EV. CREMER, M.A., Rector of Nantes (21 Rue Gigant, 
Nantes, France), receives Students in his family. Attractive rectory. 
Special University course for foreigners. Highest English references. 




















>: ARIS, —Protestant ] Rector will receive one male student in 
his family. Attractive flat with bathroom. Highest references.—Write 
Rey. DUMAS, M.A., 125 Boulevard Dide rot, Paris. 


ILLA ARIANE, C HAILLY, LAUSANNE. 
Finishing school for elder girls. General education. Winter sports. 
English refere nees.— Prine ape, : MLLES. GLAS, 





Boys’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
“FINHE ROYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.”—Descriptive 


of life in the Royal Navy, how to enter all commissioned branches, with 
Admiralty regulation thereon, rates of pay, &c. Price 5s. net. ae 6d, 
—GIEVES, Ltd., * Royal Navy House,’ * 21 Oid Bond Street, London, W. 1. 
N AUTICAL COLL EGE, PANGBOURNE. 

CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE, 

Age of Entry, 13 years 4 months to 15 years 6 months. Fees, £160 p.a. Nomina- 
tions to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Candidates prepared for Special Entry 
into the Royal Navy, subject to Admiralty Regulations. Early applications 
should be made. 

Apply Messrs, DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E.C. 


READING SOROOL, BERKS aIRE. 
Head-Master H. KEETON, M.A. 
(late Sixth Form Bod at Fettes College). 

Preparation for Universities, Army, Navy, Professional, or Business careers. 
Leaving Scholarships include two of £100 to Oxford. Fine buildings, including 
Chapel, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Workshop, Gymnasium, Swimming 
Bath, and Armoury. Fees from £72-£81 per annum. — Particulars may be 
obtained from the BURSAR. 


YT. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Fine healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City. 
Twenty acres of playing fields. ——— Junior School. 
Preparation for Universities, Army, 
_ For prospectus write to Rev. W. FP. BURNSIDE, &M. A. Head- Master. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.— Reoognized by tho 
Army Council, Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea, facing Dartmoor, —_ ial ENGINEERING class for N& VAL CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


FNOCKLINGTON SCHOOL, E. YORKS.— A SCHOLAR- 
SHIP of £30 a year for Classics will be awarded on December 20th. 
Age limit 16 on December 1st.—For details apply HEAD-MASTER. 


Eo? ee Beed Ye 


COLTHURST HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Warford, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 






Solely for Boys suffering from Epilepsy. Home Life, Medical Care, School 
Education, Games, Terms, 42s, per week. tein ind to MEDICAL DIRECTOR. 





PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 


BR RNEMOUTH. ia ent successes gained by pupils of 
P. H. L. EVANS, M.A 
RESPONSIONS, “LITTLE-GO, MATRICULATION, 122. 
ARMY (including 1st, 2nd, and 5th place on the Woolwich tis st), 46. 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


© TAMMERING A. C. SCHNELLE receives resident 
and daily pupils for ins truction at his res idence, 119 BEDFORD COURT 

MANSIONS, LONDON, W.C. Sixteen years’ continual success 

RUSSIAN LADY, highly educated, wishing to improve 


M©~=oCcher hae offers Russian lessons in exchange for English practice.—~ 
Write H. 43 Southampton Buildings, W.C. 





SCHOLASTIC AGENGIES. 


'\CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (iree ot charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Inlormatijoa, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea ot fees shoud be given, 

J. & J. PATON, Educational! Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4, 
Telephone: 5053 Central. 


{CHOOLS Parents can obtain reiiabie intormation 
Ss respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
for boys and girls by sending full particulara of their 
& requirements (age Of pupils, locality preierred, range 

of fees, &c.) es UM t KNIGHTLEY , 

v7" >g Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
4 UTOR 8. Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
—— taffs of the most important schcols, and thus able 

to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 








Offices—61 CONDUIT Si., LONDON, W.1. ‘Phoues—Maytair 1003, 1064, 
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DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 

is given free of charge ty 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, TILRING & CO., 
$6 Sackv'lle Street, London, W. 1. ‘telephone: Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 

Measrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co, are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Princi inthe country. ‘They will also be glad to supply full Information about 
estab! ents giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial 
Work, Agriculture and Lorticulture. 


TYPEWRITING, AUTHORS, &c. 
WPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 12 Bucking- 


4 ham Street, Strand, W.C.2 (Ground Floor), T.N.: Gerrard 6179. 
Work done for Surveyors, Architects, Authors, Benevolent Societies, Teachers, &c. 








FFYYPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words ; carbon copy 
8d. per 1,000 words.—Miss Nancy Mc¥Farlane,11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff, Essex. 


ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 

charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 

Serials from about 80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is 

charged. Authors’ MSS. typed.—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, 
Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4. 


EARN to WRITE for the PRESS; earn while you learn. 
ee postal course; booklet free.—REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 853), 
22 Redford Street, London, W.C. 2. 








TOURS. 


RIVATE SOCTAL TOURS.—Gentlemen and Ladies.— 

December 19th: Christmas in Tunis, the Mystic Wonderland of North 

Africa, 33 days, 98 gns. January Sth: Algeria, Tunisia, 24 days, 69 gns. Feb- 

ruary 3rd: Great Cities of Italy, 5 wecks, 98gns. Later: Algeria (de luxe), 
Spain, Greece, &c,—Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, 8.1. 19. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


M VBA LXE THE 
m Made in 30 Shades. WATER 
Sold in a Dry Powder in 2}, 5 and 7 Ib. Packets. 








c === 


WASHABLE 
PAINT. 





For patterns and prices apply to W. CARSON and SONS, Grove Works, 
__sCBattersea, London, 8.W.11. 


} ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 

scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who recelve PRIVATE PATIENTS ay Neurasthenics, 
lavalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar Sq., W.C. 2. 


A) YSORE COFFEE.—Gold Medal, Paris Exhibition. — 
I offer 4lb. CARRIAGE PAID for 93. Trial Samples Free.— 
Rh. JEFFERSON HARRIS, Coffee Expert, 216 Strand, London, W.C, 2. 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
7 Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, 
= £2 > \ omen sent free.—HENRY Bb. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
ondoa, 4s 


for HERALDIC BOOKPLATES try WILLIAM M. 
SIMPSON, 17 Avondale Place, Edinburgh. First-class work at fair 
prices. Samples free on request. 
I yey INNS.— Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 
of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House 
Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 7} per cent.) or 6 per cent. 
Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 
ON’T BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUITS, 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive 
price list, or send garments for free eatimate.—Dept. A, LONDON TURNING 
CO., 97 Downs Park Road, London, E. 5. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 

assured. Upto 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 

Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. Lf offer not accepted, parce! 

returned t free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 

8. CANN & CO., 69a Market Street, Manchester. LEstd. 1859. 





























LATTIS is the only absolutely efficient remedy for 
_ exterminating Cockroaches and Blackbeetles; 1s. 9d., 3s., or 53. 6d. 
per tin, post free, from HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, SheMeld. 


A WINE OF QUALITY FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


CONQUISTADOR PORT 


The best value in 
OLD TAWNY WINE. 
1 doz. cases 54s, carr. paid. 
4 29s. 5, ” 
Sample bottle by post 5s. 
Write and reserve your requirements now. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
13 Bordeaux House, Perth, Scotland, 
Established I Soo. 


= —— —— ——_——— - 


2 ” ” 





Listen to the inarticulate picadings of the babies who may be 


“ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT,” 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an opportunity to 
become men and women worthy of our Race. 226 Babies already have been 
born free of Venereal Disease at the . 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, HARROW ROAD, LONDON, Ww. 9, 
through the special prS-natal treatment there provided. Tease send a donation 
to the Secretary to-day. . 


£18,0CO REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 





— 





Gake ont 
another Policy 


| view of the high cost of 

living, depreciation of first- 

class securities and other changed 

conditions you should seriously 

consider whether the amount for 

which your life is insured is 
adequate. 


Scottish Bidows Fura 


The best means by which your insur- 
ance can be extended will be explained 
on request. 

Head Office : 9 St. Andrew Sq.,Edinburgh 
(G. J. Lidsione, Manager and Actuary) 
London Offices : 28 Corn- 
Bill, E.C. 3, & 17 Waterloo 
Place, S.W.t. 





















CHANCERY LANE 
SAFE DEPOSIT 


Safes providing absolute 
SECURITY for Valuables 


from £1 1s. Od. to 50 GNS. per annum. 


PROSPECTUS FREE 
INSPECTION INVITED 


Apply Managing Director : 
Safe Deposit, 61-62 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 








SCIENTIFIC BOOKS & SERIALS. 
WHELDON & WESLEY, Ltd. have the largest stock in the country of 


Booksia all Departments of Science and Natural History, also Transactions and 
Journals of Learned Societies, &c., in sets, runs, and single volumes or numbers, 


LIBRARIES OR SMALL PARCELS PURCHASED. 
Separate Catalogues on all subjects, twopence cach, post free. 
38 GREAT QUEEN STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Telephone: Gerrard 1412. 











NEW CATALOGUE 
of 17th and 18th Century Music and Music Literature ; 
Books on the Fine Arts; Portraits, Views, aud 

Miscellaneous Engravings. 
Post free from : 
JOHN GRANT, Bookseller, 31 George IV. Bridge, 
Edinburgh. 


FIVE SHILLINGS FOR THE LIFE-BOATS. 
WANTED—ONE MILLION 


Men and Women who will give 
FIVE SHILLINGS A _ YEAR. 
That will enable the Institution to maintain the whole Service 
of 243 Life-Boats, to reward the crews adequately, compensate 
those injured in the service, and pension the widows and 
orphans of those who give their lives for others. 





During the first ten months of 1921 £115,000 has been received 
The Institution STILL NEEDS 540,000 FIVE SHILLINGS. 
Will you be ‘‘one in a million ’’ ? 

If so, please send your Five Shillings To-day. 





ILORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
22 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 
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A KEY INDUSTRY 
IN STRAITS 


The British and Foreign Bible Society represents a 
key industry for permeating all nations with Christian 
ideals. 

The Society undertakes to translate the Scriptures 
into the languages of mankind, to multiply printed 
copies, and to bring them everywhere within reach of 
the poor. 

The Society is the main instrument for circulating 
the charter of Christian faith throughout the world. 
And in many countries political leaders, who recognize 
that materialism is bankrupt, are looking to this 
agency for reinforcing the moral and spiritual fibre 
of their people. 


The Society to-day is in straits; b2cause the 
demands upon it have steadily expanded until— 
mainly on account of the increased cost of producing 
books—i‘s expenditure has far outrun its revenuo. 


The Society has resolved, however, that it will 
not curtail its supplies of the Scriptures without first 
appealing to friends and lovers of the Bible for an 
increase of £75,000 in its annual incom2. 


The Society is one of the vital co-op2rative organiza- 
tions of Christendom. It asks those who have not 
supported it hitherto to become annual subscribers, 
and to communicate with the Secretaries, 146, Queen 
Victoria Strest, London, E.C. 4. 





THREE 
NUNS 


TOBACCO 


The cutof yourtobacco 
is as important in its 
way as the cut of your 
coat. k at the cur- 
ious circlets of which 
Three Nuns is com- 
posed. Each is a per- 
fect blend in itself— 


which means that each 
pipeful is perfect all through. 
And this distinctive cut also 
ensures a slow, cool smcke. 


Men who smoke Three Nuns 
never dream of trying any 
other tobacco. 


KING’S HEAD 


if you prefer a fuller mixture 





Both are sold everywhere in the following packings only 


Packets: 1-oz. 1/2, 2-oz. 2/4. Tins: 2-0z. 2/5, 4-oz. 4/8 





“THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES 











10's 20's 50's 100’s 
mepum 6d 1/- 2/5 4/8 
HN 6 8d 1/4. 3/4. «6/8 
Stephen Mitchell & Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company (of 
Great Britain and Ireland), Limited, 36 St. Andrew Sy 


are, Glasgow 


705 














HELP TO GIVE 


SOME POOR CHILD 


A CHANCE IN LIFE 


and a 


Happy Christmas. 


Over 25,560 Children Rescued 
4,200 now in the Homes of the 














| WAIFS AND 
cx STRAYS SOCIETY. 
} r 

i S GIFTS 

: eR (LARGE: OR SMALL) 

dy th Gratefully received by 
\i 47 ! ~ Rev. W. FOWELL SWANN, 
ALL ts ET. 5 a Secretary. 
\EK “ , 9 OLD TOWN HALL, 
Nit H ~ ~ KENNINGTON RD., 
ae i LONDON, S.E. 11. 


1 \ Cheques, elc., crossed and 
AC 
na 


payable 


Waifs and Strays. 











—— — — = = 4 


“THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why It Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 


Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,’ 
* Alopecia Areata,” ‘‘ The Hair and the Nervous System,” &o, 
“‘ Everybody should read this book.’’—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” —The Guardian. 

“Tho precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, 
London, S.W. 1. 

THE BLAKE SOCIETY 
are issuing copies of Blake’s hitherto unpublished Colour Prints. 
THE TEMPTATION and NEWTON are ready. Price 21s. 
each. Each payment carries with it membership of the Blake 
Society for one year. Apply to Secretary, Tuomas Wricut, 

Olney, Bucks, England. 


« 


MAKE YOUR CHRISTMAS PRESENT A BOOK. 


LAMLEY & CO., 


THE SOUTH KENSINGTON BOOK SHOP, 
1, 3 and & EXHIBITICN ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, 8.W.7, 
Invite inspection of their large and varie Stock. 
» resort of Student4 and Book-lovers for VYorty-Six Years, 
Interesting out-of-the-way Books, both Old and New. 
of New and Old Books now read 


The 


Christmas Catalogues 
7 _— 


FOR THE 


BEST BOCKS OF THE SEASON 


see our 


NEW CATALOGUE. 


Post free on 


A. & F. DENNY, L= 


NOW READY. 
application to 

147 Strand, 
London, W.C. 2, 





UNION. 
e, 10 Clifford Street 


the Press, THIS 


nub 


CHUR 


tof Liberal rel 
Cambridge 


CHMEN’S 
tious thought. Omi 


Conference, Organ in 




















of the 


HUMAN, 


W.1. Organizers 
MODERN CHUR 
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H. R. ALLENSON'S GIFT BOOKS 





A STORY WHICH WILL as LITTLE 
CHILDREN 


OLD TIME AND ‘THE BOY, 
or Prehistoric Wonderland. By LADY BRAY. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, with Seven full-page Ilus- 
trations by CHRISTIAN O’CONNOR-MORRIS 
(née GILDEA), 5s. net. 

LADY Bray is well known as a popular writer 
of children’s stories, She has, in this her new 
book, written an amusing and fascinating tale 
of the doings of some little folk, which will 
appeal to all children. The iliustrations have 
been specially and beautifully drawn by Mrs. 
O'CON NOR-MorpIis. 

FINE STORIES FOR CHILDREN, 

THE LAND OF FORGOTTEN 
THINGS. By Epwaep Lewr. 5s. net. 


THE GOLDEN WINDOWS. Forty-Four Parables 
| Pe and Old. By Laura E, Ricnwarps, Thirty-first Edition. 
oth Ss. net 


THE HIDDEN HAPPINESS. By S. B. Srantoy, 


5s.net. Twenty-two Choice Essays, 


PARABLES IN GREAT BOOKS. By the Rev. 


HERBERT SNELL, B.A. 5s. net. 
A PRAYER FOR EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. 
GREAT SOULS AT PRAYER. Fourteen Centuries 


of Prayer, Praise, and Aspiration, from St. Augustine to Christina Rossetti, 
Selected by M. W. Titestox. India Pa r. Rexine, 5s. net; Leather. 
7s. 6d. net ; Turkey Morocco, 10s. 6d. rin Ninety-F irst ‘Thousand. 


THOUGHTS WORTH THINKING. A Day-Book 
of Encouragement and Cheer. Compiled by H. R. ALLENSON. Sixth 
Edition, Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; Leather, 5s. net. 


DUNDEE ADVERTISER.—*‘ A pleasant volume to send a friend as a reminder 
of good fellowship.” 
FIFTH EDITION OF THIS HAPPINESS-MAKING BOOK. 
FIVE MINUTE STORIES. By Lavra E. Ricuarps, 


Author of “* The Golden Windows.” Small Cloth, with many Illustrations, 
7s. 6d. ne 

THE Cuvurcn Times.—‘‘ Five Minute Stories" is one pf those volumes 
which the relatives of young folk are glad to fall back upon when the request, 
* Please do tell us another story,’ finds them at a loss.” 














London : H.R. ALLENSON, LTD., Racquet Court, Fleet St., E.C. 4. 


The 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. DECEMBER, 1921, 
A DECEMBER RAIN-SCENE. By Taomas Harpy, O.M. 
DISARMAMENT AS A PRACTICAL POLICY. By J. Etuis Barker, 
A WARLESS WORLD. By His Honour JupGe Bopkin, 
IRISH ADMINISTRATION. By Sm Grorce W. Forrest, C.1.E. 
LORD ACTON’S AMERICAN DIARIES. II. 
BAD MONEY AND GOOD TRADE: A LETTER FROM BERLIN. By 
Ropert Crozier Lona. : 
EMPIRE PARTNERSHIP. By J. A. R. MARRIOTT, MP, 
RECONSTRUCTION IN FRANCE. By Junius M. Price. 
LABOUR IN WAR AND PEACE. By G. D. H. Cos, 
FOREIGN POLICY AND ROYAL INFLUENCE. 
By J. G. Swir? MacNEILL, M.P. 
CANADIAN COPYRIGHT. By G. HERBERT THRING. 
UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE REMEDY: THE SOCIALIZATION OF 
INDUSTRY. By Captain A. 8. HERBERT. 
DOSTOIEVSKY AND FLAUBERT. By J. A. T. Lioyp, 
THE Gt ILD-COMPANY, By G. R. Stimuina TAayror. 
“ ARTISTE-MIME A STUDY OF THE REAL DEBURAUL. 
LONSDALE Raga. 
A MONTHLY COMMENTARY. 
CORRESPONDENCE; 
INDEX, 
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CHRISTMAS 
GIFT BOOKS 





THE — OF THE MIKADO 


By Sir W. S. GILBERT. With Illustrations by 
ALICE B. we OODWARD. 6s. net. Postage 6d. 


THE LUCK of THE BEAN ROWS 


A FAIRY TALE FOR LUCKY CHILDREN. 
Illustrated in Colour by C. LOVAT FRASER, 
6s. net. Postage 6d. 


THE WOODCUTTER’S DOG 


By CHARLES NODIER. Illustrated by C 
FRASER. 3s. 6d. 
Prices of Limited Edition on application. 


. LOVAT 


The same Siories in French. 


TRESOR DES FEVES ET 
FLEUR DES POIS 


Par CHARLES NODIER. Avec soixante Illus- 
trations de Tony JOHANNOT. 4s. net. 


LE CHIEN DE BRISQUET 
Par CHARLES NODIER. Avec  vingt-cing 
Illustrations de Tony JouANNo?T. 2s. 6d. net. 


HISTORY OF THE PORT OF 
LONDON 


By Sir JOSEPH BROODBANK. ‘Two Volumes. 
Crown 4to. With 80 Illustrations. 63s. net. 
Limited Edition printed on Hand-made paper 
and bound in full niger. 25 guineas net. 

“These superb volumes, which lend themselves much more 


readily to eulogy than criticism... are of great national 
significance ; their success should be immediate, and their 


reputation permanent.’’—Daily Telegraph. 

‘‘ A book to be read by all of us who have the honour to live 
in the greatest of existing, or recorded cities.’"—Times Literary 
Supplement. 

“Never has London had a more conscientious historian. 
The Port of London should be proud of its history and grateful 
to its historian.’’-—Evening Standard, 

“ Thave rarely read so fascinating a hook.’ 


TRIVIA: or the Art of Walking 


the Streets of London 
By Mr. JOHN GAY. Edited by Professor W. H 
Wintams. Fully Illustrated. Royal 4to. Limited 
Edition. 


THE HAUNTERS AND THE 
HAUNTED 


A Collection of Authentic Ghost-Stories and other 
Tales of the Occult and Supernatural. Edited 
with an Introduction by ERNEST RHYS. 
Crown 8vo. net. 


'—Daily Expi 


Os. 


DANIEL O'CONNOR; 


90 Great Rus:ell Street, London, W.C. I. 
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Keep an - On 


The Garden of Experience 


Mrs. Cran made a reputation with ‘A Garden of Ignorance.’ ‘ The 
Garden of ron pooecnoe H is an unusual garden book, full of laughter, 
information and remarkable illustrations, Price ros, 6d, net. 


The Blocking of Zeebrugge 


The authentic story of a remarkable achievement compiled from the 
Secret Admiralty Records by Captain A. F. B. Carpenter, V.C. With 
Forewords by Earl Beatty, Marshal och, Admiral Sims, U.S.N., and 
unique plans and illustrations, I5s. net. 


Hawker on Shooting 


Hawker’s great classic, ‘ Instructions to Young Sportsmen in all that 
Relates to Shooting,’ has been brought up to date by Eric Parker, Shooting 

Editor of the Field. It has all the original coloured and many added 
is I5s. net. 


By Loch and Stream 


Leaves from the notebook of an angler by R. C. Bridgett, M.A., B.Se., who 
is a fisherman of wide experience. It is equally for the novice and the 
expert, giving practical advice for both, With 16 full-page illustrations. 


10s. Od. net. 
ir al 
Killigrew 


A new novel by a new author, Allan Dare, t tells of how a valet became 
the man of the hour. when shipwreck and mutineers reversed the order of 
things. ‘ Killigrew’ is a veritable Admirable Crichton, 7s. Od. net, 


Mrs. May 


Some chapters from the life of a charlady, a typical Cockney, with all the 
humour and good nature of her class. By Thomas le Breton. Mrs. May 
was made famous by the late 'red Emney, Illustrated. 3s. Gd. net 


firs. Bindle 


Herbert Jenkins’ new novel, of which Truth says Ds Mr. Herbert Jenkins 
has achieved a fresh triumph in “‘ Mrs, Bindle.’’’ The Observer adds; 

‘There are delicious scenes,’ and Mr. C. K. Shorter: ‘ Delightful... 
I congratulate the author.’ rice 7s. Od. net, 


Anthony Trent 


Master Criminal. Wyndham Martyn’s story is something really new in 
mysteries. Anthony Trent, writer of detective stories, decides to use 
his brains as a Raffles by putting into practice his own plots. 7s. 6d. net. 


Men of Mawm 


A novel of the Yorkshire Uplands by W. Riley, author of ‘ Windyridge.’ 
Mr. Riley has now definitely returned to his own county. He tells the 
story of conflicting pers sonalities that he loves to draw. 7s. Od. net. 


The Lone Trail 


A novel of the great North-West by Iuke Allan, author of ‘ Blue Pete: 
Helf-Breed.’ 37th thousand. ‘The story of a d selightins little tenderfoot 
journalist who blunders into a drama full of thrills and incident. 
7s. Gd. net 
‘ . 


The Magician's Baughier 


A novel of Malaya by Guy Irwin, telling o f the strange adventures of a 
beautiful native girl who goes out into the world in search of the great 
yove she knows her own race cannot supply. Crown 8yo. 7s. © ; net. 


The Markenmore Mystery 


A detective story of to-day by J. S. Fletcher, author of ‘The Middle 
Temple Murder.’ The Times has s: — No living story-teller handles a 


mysterious crime more cleverly than . Fletcher.’ 7s. Od, net. 


The Mystery :. Scented Death 


A problem of Scotland Yard by Roy Vickers. A wet night in Baker 
Street! A young bachelor hails a taxi. It is claimed by a beautiful 
girl (a lady). ‘They agree to share it. Then mattefs become breathless. 
i 7s. 6d. net. 


r] 
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A Herbert Jenkins’ 
Book has a_ green 


label and also an 


absorbing iterest. 








HERBERT JENKINS LTD THREE YORK STREET SAINT JAMES’S LONDON SW 
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NATIONAL REVIEW 
PUBLICATIONS. 





“ Best Sellers.”—Vide John o’ London’s Weekly. 


LEADERS OF THE BLIND. 
Sir ALEXANDER BANNERMAN’S New Novel. 
“Starts with romance . . . a stronger thread emerges, 
viz., ‘the social problem’; and there is no little clever and 
sensible talk about the subject. A story which certainly 
never halts or drags.” —Times Literary Supplement. 
Cloth bound. 
Gs. net. 


PRIESTCRAFT. 


By HUGH E. M. STUTFIELD, Author of “ The 
Roman Mischief-Maker.”’ 


“Mr. Stutfield indicts Rome for that covert hostility to 
England, as the champion of Protestantism, which is one of 
the most ubiquitous factors in world-pclitics. Meanwhile, all 
interested in the warfare of ideas and ideals, of which events 
are but the superficial phenomena, should read Mr. Stutfield’s 
* fearless book.”’—Morning Post. 


Cloth bound. 


Crown 8vo. 352 pp. Pre-war price, 


Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





NATIONAL 
REVIEW 


EDITED BY L. J. MAXSE. December, 1921. 


Episodes of the Month. 


The Making of a Soldier. 
By Professor SPENSER WILKINSON. 


Heritage. By CHARLES 


The Jews and the Russian Revolution. 
By a RECENT RESIDENT IN RUSSIA. 


T. FOXCROFT, M.P. 


At a Country House. 


By Sir ALEXANDER BANNERMAN, Bart. 


the Deer. 
By Lord WILLOUGHBY 


Moltke’s Marne Muddle. 


Chasing 
DE BROKE. 


By H. W. WILSON. 


Unvaccinated England. 


By Captain E. BROWN, R.A.F. 


A City Man Two Hundred Years Ago. 
By LORD HYLTON, 


the Women Players. 
By B. H. LIDDELL HART 


English Representative of American Lawn Tennis). 
e 


Lawn Tennis- 


A New Zealand Sidelight on the Irish Question. 
3y Profesosr JOHN DICKIE (Dunedin). 


Correspondence : Oppressive Taxation. 
By OTTO H. KAHN, 


os. net. 


Price 


Annual Subseription 36s. post free to any part of the world. 





i8 DUKE STREET. ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1. 





| 
| 


} 
| 
| 





| 





XIX 


THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE : 
(1) Tae World’s Desire for Peace. By Lieut.-Colonel 
GeraLtp B. Hurst, K.C., M.I 
(2) Australia’s Position. By 
ATKINSON. 
THE BRITISH LEGION. By 
Captain, General Staff). 








TH Century and Afte; 
DECEMBER NUMBER 





Professor MEREDITR 


Crrit Fats (late 


THE QUESTION OF UPPER SILESIA. By the 
Right Hon. Lord Rozrrr Cecir, K.C., MP, . 
MIs- EDUCATING THE MASSES. By Wiiuny 
EWLETT. 

GREEK IN EXTREMIS. By A. D. Gop tery. 

PUNCTUATION IN SHAKESPEARE. By Sir 
Epwarp SuLLivAN, Bart. 

CHRISTMAS WITH SWINBURNE. By Mrs, 
Wartts-DUNTON. _ 

NORMAN MACCOLL AND HIS FRIENDS. Ry 
H. M. WaAtsrook. c 

“TRE SOFT, ENAMOUR'D WOODLARK.” py 
W. Watmestey Wuire. : 

ia MAKING OF “ ANTIQUE” FURNITURE. By 
’, H. Hew. 

THE FIRST CONQUEST OF PALESTINE. By 


Major F. R. Rapice. 

THE SPIRIT OF RUSSIA. By C. Hacrerc Waicur, 

SERVICE EXFERTS AT WAR COUNCILS. By 
Major-General Sir Cuarues FE. Cavuweir, K.C.B. is 

IS INVASION A MYTH? By Rear-Admiral Sir 
S. EarpLtey WILMoT. 

IRELAND: ITS ALLEGIANCE TO THE CROWN, 
By Ereanor Hvuiyi 

THE WAY TO DEVELOP AGRICULTURE. 1 
CurisTOoPHEeR TURNOR. 

5 ODIOUS FIELD BOARD. By 
IVANS, 


by 


RicuarDson 


EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY. By the Rey. Canon 
DouGLAs MACLEANE. 
CONSTABLE LONDON BOMBAY SYDNEY 4s. net, 





, 


The fame and circulation of ‘“‘ Blackwood’s Magazine 
are now, at the end of a century, higher than at any 
other period—a record unique in literary history. 


“BLACKWOOD” 





FoR DECEMBER CONTAINS 
An Englishwoman’s Exporiences in Bolshevik Prisons. 
By L. BOWLER 
A Fishing Trip in the Emerald Isle. 
By A. W. LONG. 
World Revolution. 
An Outlaw of Oid Ceylon. By JASPER MARTIN, 
Heather Mixture —VII.-IX. By KLAXON. 
Some Tribulations of a Public Servant. 
By A. C. COMPTON. 
The Forbidden Fortress of Khurasan. 
By L. V. S. BLACKER. 


Musings without Meihod 
Swapping England’s Honour for Ulster’s Ruin—* Success i 
—Lord Beaverbrook on Himself—The Frime Ministers 
Glass of Burgundy—The Lord Chancellor's Secret. 





and Abroad can have “‘ Blackwo 
from the Publishing O 


yearly. 


Subscribers both at Ilome 
Magazine ” by post monthly 
45 George Street, Edinburgh, for 30s. 


sent ee, 


NEW CATALOGUE OF BOOKS IN “ART 
BELLES LE TT (RES, HISTORY, NUMISMATICS, 
TOPOGRAPHY, &e. ; and a few choice First Editions. 

Post free from : 

17 Great Turnstile, Holborn, London, W.C. 1, 


Now Ready. 
WILKINSON & CO.. 
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Price 7/- net. By post, 7/6. 
A Book of Light and Laughter for Christmas Giving. 


THE TRAIL OF THE 
RAGGED ROBIN 


By FLORA KLICKMANN, 


Editor of the ‘‘ Girl’s Own Paper and Woman’s Magazine,”’’ etc. 
A New Companion Volume to 


“THE FLOWER-PATCH AMONG THE HILLS” 


(now in its 20th Edition) and 


“BETWEEN THE LARCHWOODS AND THE WEIR” 
(12th Thousand now a 





_— 


“Miss Klickmann, who writes with all the easy charm of a “Miss Flora Klickmann has given us another example of the 
ractised journadist, brings us again to her home in the Wye | charm she is able to impart to such subjects as ordinary domestic 
Valley and to the country sounds and sights and life which | life and Nature studies. The book deserves to be as well 
she pictures in The Flower-Patch Among the Hills.’ received as were the earlier works of this very able writer ; 


The “ Bookman ” says :— indeed, as they still are.” 

‘In a military sense, Miss Klickmann’s place in authorship | The ‘‘ Newspaper World ’’ says :— 
may be defined as that of a ‘ Liaison Officer’ between the two ae it has all the descriptive charm of its two predecessors, 
corps of the novelists and the naturalists. She is something | and a very charming trio it is. Humour sparkles in a welcome 
of a novelist, more of a naturalist, and a humorist nearly all | stream.” 
the time. The ‘ British Stationer ’’ says :— 
The “ British Weekly ’’ says :— Sy A delightful piece of writing; full of sparkle and humour. 

We predict for The Trail of the Ragged Robin such a sale as 


‘As refreshing as its predecessors. This is a book to keep ss . 4 : ; ” - 
tw one’s bedside for tired times, and for the close of hurried will bring great satisfaction both to writer and publisher.” 


days in a dirty town.” The ‘‘ South Wales News ”’ says :— 

; From the first page to the last the book is thoroughly 
enjoyable ; full of humour, embellished with social satire, shrewd 
a dry humour, and an appreciation of the humorous that and penetrating, it is well named a * book of light and laughter, 


: e é Sir I 
make her a delightful companion, and there is such sympathy, and is singularly captivating. 
cheerfulness, and tenderness that we are not only amused | The ‘‘ Methodist Recorder ”’ says :— 


The ‘Times ’? says :— | The ‘‘ Field ’’ says :— 


” 


The “ Belfast Witness ’’ says :— 
‘A delightful book. Miss Klickmann has a light touch, 





but uplifted.” “The high spirits of the story are infectious.” 
The ‘‘ Scotsman ”’ says :— The ‘‘ Dundee Courier ’’ says : 

“Those who have enjoyed the charm and light humour! “ You have a guide to the most delightful discoveries in 
of Miss Flora Klickmann’s The Flower-Paich Among the Hills The Trail of the Ragged Robin. Other books of Flora Klickmann 
will have a ready welcome for a kindred volume.”’ are fragrant by inadvertence, this one is so by intent.”’ 


The ‘' Christian ’’ says :— 
“A fine admixture of practical wisdom with amusing 
narrative.” 


The ‘‘ Church Family Newspaper ”’ says : 

The reader will find, in Miss Klickmann’s ros not only 
iy exquisite Nature studies and pictures, but some vastly 
ttaining and laughter-making sketches of life and character, | The ‘‘ East Anglian Daily Times "’ says :— 

y a writer who ade ds to the five senses with which most of “4 charming book.” 
us ate gifted the sixth and rarer sense of happy humour. The ‘“‘ Sunday School Chronicle ” says :— 
The ‘‘ Aberdeen Free Press '’ says :— “A delightful book.” 
‘Anything from the pen of the versatile Editor of the Girl's 
Oxvn Paper ~and once Magazine is well worth reading. The “i Gravesend and Dartford Reporter “2 eeys : 
fhe book is brimming over with humour, and through its “We repeat here what we said when reviewing a former 
pages there breathes the spirit of the true lover of Nature in | YOlume: This book requires a new adjective—there is none 
all her wayward aud winsome moods,” in our language which can explain how charming it is. 










” 


| The ‘‘ Christian Worlc says :— 

A gentle humour and an ever firmer sense of the poetry 
of things pervades Miss Klickmann’s pages. It is a pleasant 
book which many readers will want to place on their shelves 
beside The Flower-Patch Among the Hills. 

The ‘‘ Cornish Echo ”’ says :— 


The ‘‘ Glasgow News "’ says :— 

‘It is a pleasantly wri itten, refreshing volume, and shows 
anew Flora Klickmann’s thorough knowledge of both Nature 
aud humen nature. 


The ‘‘ Guardian ’’ says :— 


‘ This is one more of Miss Klickmi inn’s very readable, gossipy | “what a writer this lady is! Here is love and light and 
hanike hace salidaw life y > Teale aa : : oo , b vo tage 5 ees 
ca based upoff holi lay life in mere cottage on be W elsh laughter, here is genius and gladness, here is philosophy bordering 
me A thread of story runs through it, a story full of wise | unto religion, and romance amid heather-hills and humble 
phi losophy, but she is most restful and most agreeable when | 5,3,” 
she writes about gardens and orchi irds, wall flowers and apple an — ; Sede . 
trees, a1 nd those simple country delights which never pall upon | rhe Glasgow Citizen "’ says :— 
: | ‘It is a delightful blend of humour and Nature lore.” 


the ele 


FLORA. KLICKMANN’S Book FoR WovLD-BE AUTHORS 


Fifth Edition. 7s. net (by post 7s. 6d.) 


unigue volume ( (1) MSS. THAT FAIL, WHY THEY FAIL. (3) THE HELP THAT BOOKS CAN GIVE. 
niains nteré “i . (2) ON TRAINING YOURSELF FOR (4) POINTS A WRITER OUGHT ro, NOTE. 
LITERARY WORK. (5) AUTHOR, PUBLISHER, AND PL ‘BLIC. 





THE LURE OF THE PEN 


The ** Times "’ says :— The ‘* Spectator "’ says: 
‘Flora Klickmann wields herself a very brig id ready pen, and out of ‘Miss Klick 
ndance of her expe nee she gives | eiptu il poet ec on every side of the | qt ied her adu 







—<_$__ 


LONDON : “ BOUVERIE STREET, E.C.4; and at the Bookshops and Bookstails everywhere. 
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B. T. BATSFORD’S 
CHOICE BOOKS 
SUITABLE ror PRESENTATION 


. . 
A History of Architecture 
On the Comparative Method. By Sir DANISTER FLETCHER, F.R.T.B.A, 
Sixth Edition, revised, remodelled, and greatly enlarged. With many new 
Diagrams, specially prepared for this edition, comprising in al? 3,500 Illus- 





trations, reproduced from photographs and drawings of Buildings of all 
ages. Large 8vo. Cloth, gilt. Price £2 2s. net. 


“No student of architecture should be without this standard work, 
which is itself a triumph of art, . . . The illustrations alone are a 
treasure-house of noble form, and create to the observer a sense of delight 
and exultation as he passes in review all these magnificent monuments 
of man's effort ard his aspirations.”—The Daily News. 


. . . 

‘veryday Life in the Old Stone Age 
Written and illustrated by M. and C. H. B. QUENNELLI, authors of “ A 
History of Everyday Things in England.” Containing 110 pages, with a 
Coloured Frontispiece and 70 drawings by the authors depicting prehistoric 
man and his family life, toois, animals, art, Kc. 8vo. In paper boards. 
Price 53. net, 
A simple and arresting account of the efforts and achievements of earlicst 
man, illustrated and presented in an attractive form. 


Ad Quadratum 


A Study of the Geometrical Bases of Classic and Medieval Religious Archi- 
tecture, By F. MACODY LUND.  Profusely illustrated by Plans, Sections, 
Views and Details of notable Temples, Churches, Cathedrals, and other 
buildings in Greece, Italy, Germany, Denmark, France, England, and 
Norway. 2 vols. 4to. Containing upwards of 400 pages of text, with 
260 illustrations, including 38 plates, many of which are double or folding. 
Price £5 net. 

This epoch-making book, which has been produced by order of the Norwegian 
Parliament, makes a special appeal to Students of History and Aesthetics, 
Antiquaries, Architects, and others interested in the art and life of past 
ages. 


The XVIilth Century in London 


An account of its Social Life and Arts. By E. BERESFORD CHAN- 
CELLOR, M.A., F.R.Hist.Soc. Containing 280 pages, with 192 Illustrations 
beautifully printed in sepia, mostly reproduced from rare prints and drawings 
by contemporary artists, including a number hitherto uspublished, together 
with a number of Photographs and a Frontispiece in Colour. Crown 4to. 
Cloth. Price 35s. net. 


English Church Monuments, A.D. 1150-1550 
A Study of Tombs and Effigies of the Medieval Period. By F. H. 
CROSSLEY, F.S.A., author of “ English Church Woodwork.” Containing 
250 pages, with upwards of 350 Illustrations, many full-page, from special 
Photographs. d4to, Cloth, gilt. Price £2 net. 


Old Crosses and Lychgates 


A Study yh their Design and Craftsmanship. By AYMER VALLANCE, 


M.A. FS With over 200 fine IMustrations from specially taken 
es rare Old Prints, and original Drawings. 4to. Cloth. Price 
18s. net. 
DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO His MAJESTY THE KING. 
The Old Colleges of Oxford 
This Architectural History ilustrated and described by AYMER 
VALLANCE, M.A., F.S.A. Containing fully illustrated accounts of cach 


College, the University Church and Schools, and of the College Arms and 
Brasses. With 50 beautiful Collotype Plates, re produced from special 
Photographs and from original Paintings and Engravings, together with 
232 smaller Ilustrations in the text. Folio. Buckram, gilt. Price 
£5 Ss. net. 


The English Home 


By J. ALFRED GOTCH, F.S.A. A Review of the Development of House 
Building, Decoration, and Garden Design from Early Stuart times to the 
commencement of the XIXth Century. Containing upwards of 300 
Illustrations. Large 8vo. Cloth, gilt. Price 30s. aet. 


Samplers and Stitches 
A Handbook of the Embroiderer’s Art. By 
CHRISTIE. Containing a _ coloured § Frontispiece, ai series of 33 
Yhotographic Plates of embroidery panels and samplers, mostly designed 
and worked specially for the book; and 263 Diagrams of stitches, 
embroideries, and practical details. 4to. Linen boards. Price 25s. net. 


The Child in Art and Nature 


Mrs. ARCHIBALD 


A complete Child Reference for Artists, Craftsmen, Art Students, 
Photographers, and Child Lovers. By A. A. BRAUN. With over 300 
splendid Jlustrations of Child Poses, Facial Expressions, and Action 


Studies, also an important series of productions of the Child in Art by the 
great masters of painting, sculpture, and decorative art, and numerous 
examples of the use of Child Forms in the art of to-day. 4to. In decorative 
paper. Price 16s. net, or bound in cloth, gilt, price 21s. net. 


The Book of Musical Knowledge 


The History, Technique, and Apprectation of Music, together with Short 
Lives of the Great Composers. By ARTHUR ELSON. With 40 
Illustrations. Royal 8vo. Art linen. Price £1 10s. net. 


* ’ ® 

Batsford’s Collectors’ Library 

Each volume forme an ideal introduction to its subject, and is fully illustrated. 
Price 8s. 6d. net each volume, except the two marked*. 

ENGLISH TABLE GLASS. By Pency Bate. With 254 Illustrations. 
OLD PEWTER. By MaLcomm Beit. With 106 illustrations. 
SHEFFIELD PLATE. By Bertig Wytite. With 121 Illustrations. 
ENGLISH EMBROIDERY. By A. F. KENDRICK. With 64 lilustrations. 
FRENCH FURNITURE. By ANpDRe SaGiio, With 59 Illustrations. 


DUTCH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. By W. P. KNOWLES. With 
54 Illustrations. 

*PORCELAIN: ENG@&ISH AND FOREIGN. By WILtiam Berton. With 
87 Illustrations. New Impression. 10s. 6d. net. 

*OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. By F. Fenn and B. WYLLIz. With 64 


Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 
*,* Messrs. Batsford’s publications include a large number of 


New Impression. 


important and richly illustrated books on Architecture, Interior 
Decoration, Furniture, and other branches of Fine and Applied Art. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free on request. 


B. T. BATSFORD, Ltd., 94 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 
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GIFT BOOKS 


FROM PRIVATE 10 
FIELD - MARSHAL 


BY SIR 
WILLIAM 


ROBERTSON 


One Volume. Illus. 


A FEW REVIEWS. 


SATURDAY REVIEW: 

** The first five chapters of this book . . . should be republished in p imphist 
form to find a place in the haversack of e very recrnit and young officer joining 
the Army. They show what can be achieved by energy and determination,” 


MORNING POST: 

“In this took he has written nothing of slander, of jealovsy, or of com. 
Yaining that could tarnish his record. ‘FROM PRIVATE TO FIELD- 
MARSHAL’ is a good book, written simply and clearly : he has a vivid story 
to tell and tells it well, and it is free from ail backbiting. . Every phase 
ot military life is touched upon in this book with sympathy and knowledge,”’ 


SPECTATOR: 
** Sir William Robertson's book is necessarily unlike any other which has 
been written, because it describes a career to which there is no exact parallel, 
It is never dull; we have indeed read every page of it with intense 
interest.’ 


NEW STATESMAN: 

*“* Welcome in its freedom from ill-temper, malice and that undisciplined 
egotism which has marked some of the military records of the war. . To 
the reader who desires information on a remarkable soldier's steady progress 
in his profession *‘ FROM PRIVATE TO FIELD-MARSHAL * is indispensable 








21s. net. 





WALTER DE LA MARE 


THE VEIL & OTHER POEMS. 6s. net. 


A new book of characteristic poems by this famous writer. 


GORDON BOTTOMLEY 


GRUACH & BRITAIN’S DAUGHTER. 15s. net. 


Two new poctical plays by the leading living master of the genre and author 
of “ KING LEAR'S WIFE.” 


THE FALL OF MARY STUART 
HISTORY IN CONTEMPORARY LETTERS BY 
FRANK A. MUMBY. 18s. net. 


“Mr. Mumby is to be congratulated upon the skill with which he has used his 
opportunity. He has made the dramatic and tortuous story easily intelligible, 
supplementing his extracts by admirably constructed connecting paragraphs. . . 
Apart from its intrinsic interest, the book supplies an exceilent illustration of the 
way in which an historical narrative can be built up from the raw materials on 
which it depends.” —T'imes Literary Suppt. 


SUDAN IN EVOLUTION 


By PERCY F. MARTIN. 42s. net. 


A Study of the Economic, Financial, and Administrative Conditions of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. With a Foreword by General Sir REGINALD 
WINGATE, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.V.0., &e. Demy 8yo. 


FICTION 
ROBERT KEABLE’S New Novel 


THE MOTHER OF ALL LIVING. 7s. 6d. net. 


A love story of South Africa by the author of “ SIMON CALLED PETER.” 


HAROLD NICOLSON’S Novel 


of intrigue and diplomacy in Constantinople during the Balkan Wars. 


SWEET WATERS 7s. 6d. net. 


By the author of “ PAUL VERLAINE.” 


HOSTS OF DARKNESS és. 64. net. 


A thrilling story of the Red Terror by HAROLD and ARIADNA WILLIAMS. 


NIGHTFALL 7s. 6d. net, 


By the author of “JENNY ESSENDEN ” MARQUERAY’S DUEL.’ 


CONSTABLE & COMPANY LTD. 
10-12 ORANGE STREET LONDON 
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Bins -LONGMANS G CO.’S LIST 
D. A. THOMAS VISCOUNT RHONDDA. 


By HIS DAUGHTER AND OTHERS. 











With Portraits and other Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. net. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
THE LONDON DAILY PRESS. THE WELSH PRESS. 


humour are worth any amount of iiterary experience.” —South Walesa News. 
es imes. 

; s a The Times ‘A contribution of such value to the modern history of 

A notable book, which reveals its chief author as a | Wales that no public library in Wales, and few private libr aries 


| 
“Her shrewd eye for character and her frank and keen| A work which will rank amongst biographies as a classic.” 
| 


mistress of philosophic English ”—-Morning Post. worthy of the name, can be deemed complete without it. 

* Lady Rhond la’ s picture of her father is a singularly vivid —South Wales Daily Post, 
and real one, drawn with a candour he would himself have “English biographical literature would be poorer to-day, 
approved, and & uinin g in human value and authentic sense of | and an authoress of raro felicity of expression would have 
bigness by that fact. Westminster Gazette. remained unknown, had not an unexpected course of events 


“Jt is no empty phrase to suggest that the book is one of iftduced the Viscountess Rhondda herself to undertake the 
the most absorbing and fascinating of its kind.”"—Daily Graphic. | task of writing the life of her eminent father.” 
“It is often difficult to make a human being out of a ‘ business South Wales Journal of Commerce. 





man.’ It is all the more remarkable, then, that the late Lord Pome i ae 
Rhondda’s daughter should have sueceeded so well as she has THE WEEKLY PRESS. 
done in giving the human and lovably personal side of her ‘Written in a spirit of affectionate but wholly clear-eyed 
father’s life. Daily Mirror. discrimination, it paints her f: te vv just as so strong a personality 


would have wished to have been painted—exactly as he was.” 


“A pity more biographers do not combine truth and kindness | 
Saturday Review. 


and justice with the sympathy and courage shown by Lady 
Rhondda.”’—Lvening Standard. ‘Viscountess Rhondda has proved a worthy biographer of 
‘It is the story of » man of character, and it is told with a| her father. Indeed, I am disposed to think that her fragment. 
faithfulness to truth that is as remarkable as it is pleasing.” | of the narrative is the most living that has been contributed of 
—Pali Mall and Globe | late to contemporary biog sraphy.” 
Craupius CLEAR in the British Weekly, 
‘We are grateful to Lady Rhondda for completing the full- 
length portrait of her father, whose great inte sHectual gifts have 
been inherited by her in full measu re.” Sunday Times. 
**Lady Rhondda has produced a book of absorbing interest. 


“A very delightful book. Lady Rhondda is a biographer | 
of a very high order.”—The Star. 
tHE COUNTRY PRESS (including SCOTLAND). 
*An achievement on - Pn ly ooeeny side, of which any 


professior oe writer might be proud.”—Manchester Guardian. . . » Few daughters could have known a father better or have 
“It is a re a biogré ar in which the portrayal of the per-| been more capable of being his biographer.’’-—The Observer. 

sonality of the man is the chief purpose.” Newcastle Chronicle. “We all know Lady Rhondi la to be an exceedingly able 
“A worthy record of one of the outstanding careers of our] woman, but few of us, I fancy, were prepared to find her such 

generation.”’—Nottingham Guardian. a skilled biographer as she edd 3 herself to be in her admirablo 


“A clear portrait of a remarkable man.”—Glasgow Herald. life of her father.”—The Bystander. 





°° HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR 
British Mammals. y Witl ) Pl | Based on Official Documents. 
By ARCHIBALD THORBURN, F.Z.S. ‘ith 50 Plates | ° 
in Colour and 18 Pen-and-Ink Sketches in the Text. | Naval Operations. Vol. I. 
Two Volumes. 4to. Cloth with gilt top. £10 10s. net. | By SIR JULIAN 8. CORBETT. 
- With 17 Maps and Plans. 8vo. 2ls. _net. 





The Book of Fairy Poetry. | Completion of the New Edition of PROFESSOR 
Edited by DORA OWEN. _&. 16 ~All Plates in | OPPENHEIM’S Work on 


Colours and 16 Illustrations in Black and White by | | International Law. 
Warwick GosLe. 4to. £1 Is. net. Third Edition, Edited by RONALD F. ROXBURGH, 
3arrister-at-Law. In Two Vols. 8vo. 363, net each. 
° Vol. I.—PEACE. 
The Book of the Grenvilles. Vol. IL—WAR AND NEUTRALITY. 


By Sir HENRY NEWBOLT. 
hit, Dinsioahne: 1 is by H. J. Foro and! The King’s Council in the North. 


With Frontispiece in colours 
Four Portraits. Crown S8vo. 7s. 6d. net. By RACHEL R. REID, D.Litt. 
With one Coloured Map. S8vo. 28s. net. 











oRtniscnemenee 





ek were 


An Enthusiast. A New Irish Story. | Impressions that Remained. Memoirs. 


nv ei 
By E. @. SOMERVILLE, Joint Author, with MARTIN | By ETHEL SMYTH, Mue.Doc. 
ROSS, of “Some Experiences of an Irish R.M.,” &e. | With Portraits and other Illustrations. 
Crown S8vo. 8s. 6d. net | __In Two Volumes. 8vo. Third Edition. 28s. net 
. os. . . ] —EEE = 


oS eee ~ New Edition of 
Eton Fables. Dean Inge’s Outspoken Essays. 


By CYRIL ALINGTON, Head-Master of Eton College. | With a New Preface by the DEAN. Crown 8vo. (Cs. net. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. [Highth Impression, lith Thousand. 

















Royal Auction Bridge. Mysticism and Logic, 
By ‘“BASCULE.” New Edition, with a Chapter on | and other Essays. 


Contract Brivcr, containing the Laws of that Game and By BERTRAND RUSSELL, M.A., F.RS. 8vo. 9s. net. 
the Laws of Royal Auction Bridge. Feap. 8vo. 5s. net. [Fourth Impression. 
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Second large edition of Dr. 
Gore’s new and important 
work on the Reconstruction 


of Belief. 
BELIEF 
IN GOD 


THE BREAKDOWN OF TRADITION 

THE CONDITIONS OF HOPEFUL 
RECONSTRUCTION 

GROUNDS OF BELIEF IN GOD 

THE QUESTION OF REVELATION 

CONTENTS OF THE PROPHETIC FAITH 

REVELATION AND REASON 

THE HISTORICAL RELIGION 

THE HISTORICAL WORTH OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT 

THE PREJUDICE OF CRITICISM 

THE PREJUDICE EXAMINED 

THE HISTORICAL EVIDENCE 

CONCLUSION, Etc. 


By CHARLES GORE, D.D. 


Formerly Bishop of Oxford. 7s. 6d. net. 
What the leading critics say— 


‘This is a most valuable book.’’—-SUNDAY TIMES. 
It is 


‘The most ambitious thing Dr. Gore has done. 
his magnum opus.’’—BIRMINGHAM POST. 


‘* He reckons with all that is most recent in the growing 


science of psychology.’’—-THE GUARDIAN. 

‘*The general public, as well as all clergymen, will 
be grateful to Dr. Charles Gore for his new book.’ 
DAILY GRAPHIC. 


‘‘It is not too much to say after reading this volume 
that the Church will be materially and permanently 


indebted to him.’’—CHURCH TIMES. 


“We hope this book will be widely read and closely 
Gore’s best published 


studied. It contains Bishop 
work.’’—SHEFFIELD DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


‘*We advise sincere Christians who desire to reassure 


their doubting friends, as well as the anxious and per- 


plexed seeking reassurance, to read the book steadily, a 


chapter at a time.’’—-WESTERN MORNING NEWS. 


‘‘He urges men and women to build the fabric of a 


belief which they can feel in their conscience to be reason- 
able and convincing.’’—PUBLIC OPINION. 





THE EVOLUTION 
OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 
By the Rev. J. E. SYMES, M.A. 


Sometime Principal of University College, Not- 

tingham; Author of ‘‘ Broad Church,” “A 

Short Text-book of Political Economy,” etc. 
18s. net. 


This volume should interest all who wish to know in 
what order and in what circumstances the books of the 
New Testament were written and how they came to 
occupy their unique position among Christian writings. 
The twenty-seven books are dealt with, as far as possible, 
in their chronological order—an order which differs 
greatly from that of our Bible. The author gives a sum- 
mary of the arguments of the best modern critics, both 
“‘ orthodox ’’ and ‘‘ advanced.”’ 


Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


THE LIFE OF THE 


Ist MARQUESS OF RIPON 


By LUCIEN WOLF. 2 Vols. £2 2s. net, 


“These volumes tell the story of a man of unusual sweetness 
and purity of character, high of heart, and-never self-seeking, 
though not undervaluing the prizes of life... That he was 
a good man and a lovable man no one who reads this biography 
can fail to understand.” —The Times. 

““A good, sound, unimpassioned but sympathetic narrative, 

It is the sort of biography by which Ripon himself would haye 

chosen to be commemorated. It tells a plain story plainly, with 

a refreshing absence of fuss, which adds appreciably to the 

‘ Life’s’ congenial atmosphere of dignity and strength,” 
Daily Telegraph. 


SOME POLITICAL IDEAS AND 
PERSONS 

By JOHN BAILEY. 6s. net. 
'HOSPITABLE ENGLAND IN 
THE ’SEVENTIES 

By RICHARD H. DANA. Illustrated. 2is. net, 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN 
INDIAN PRINCESS 


By SUNITY DEVEE, MAHARANI OF COOCH 
BEHAR. With Illustrations. 12s. net. 


CHARTERHOUSE IN LONDON 
Monastery, Mansion, Hospital, School 


By GERALD S.DAVIES,M.A. Illustrated. 25s. net, 


THE VAN EYCKS and Their Followers 


By Sir MARTIN CONWAY, M.P. With numerous 
Illustrations. £2 2s. net. 


DAYS AND WAYS OF AN OLD 
—| BOHEMIAN 


By Major FITZROY GARDNER, O.B.E. Iilus- 
trated. 16s. net. 


A WAYFARER’S CARAVAN 

By A. ALEXANDER. 10s. 6d. net. 
OUT OF THE WORLD NORTH 
OF NIGERIA 


By Captain ANGUS BUCHANAN, M.C. With Illus- 
trations. 16s. net. 


THE HEART OF NATUREOR THE 
QUEST FOR NATURAL BEAUTY 


By Sir FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, K.C.S.I., Presi- 
dent of the R.G.S. 12s. net. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE SEA 
ON THE POLITICAL HISTORY 
OF JAPAN 








By Vice-Admiral G. A. BALLARD, C.B. With 
Diagrams and Maps. 18s. net. 
LIFE OF GEN. THE HON. 
JAMES MURRAY 
By Maj.-Gen. R. H. MAHON, C.B., = = 


| Illustrations. 


‘THE FIFE AND FORFAR 
YEOMANRY 


By Major D. DOUGLAS OGILVIE. With Maps and 


Illustrations. 9s. net. 
THE DAYSPRING. A Poem 
By A. G. SPARROW. 9s. net. 


BONNIE JOANN, and other. Poems 


By VIOLET JACOB. 6d. net. 








London: John Murray, 


—_———_—— 


Albemarle Street, W. 1. 
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The critics unite in praise 
of Mr. Radcliffe’s new work 
on Fishing. 


Mr. Marston, in ‘‘ The Fishing Gazette ’’ 
‘““The best and most interesting work on 
‘Fishing from the Earliest Times ’ that has ever 
been published.”’ 


Mr. Horace tiutchinson, in ‘‘ The Westminster Gazette’ 
‘‘ There have been a vast number of books on 
fishing before, but there never has been one like 
this, either in its scope or its achievement. It 
makes good reading withal, for the writer brings 
to the saucing of this dish of learning and inquiry 
a whimsical humour which gives savour to all.’’ 


’ 


Mr. Eric Parker, in ‘‘ The Observer”’ 
“In its range, its learning, its variety, this 
book stands alone in the literature of Angling. 
It will remain a classic.”’ 


“ The Field,”’ in a two-column review, says 

‘““A book that must inevitably rank with the 
great single-subject histories of all times, and 
which will probably never be superseded as an 
authority until the age which received it is itself 
a misty antiquity. ... / A masterpiece of com- 
pression. ...A work that in angling circles 
should be aere pcrennius.”’ 


FISHING FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES by WILLIAM RADCLIFFE 


A handsome volume, artistically bound, with 
numerous illustrations, Just out. 28s. net, 


An ideal Christmas gift. 
Published by MR. JOHN MURRAY. 








From CECIL PALMER'S List 





FRANK BRANGWYN, R.A. 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 
ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Translated from the Arabic by E. W. LANE and 
ANTOINE GALLAND. With six Photogravure 
and 30 other illustrations by FRANK BRANG- 
WYN, R.A., in six volumes. 

A large paper edition with specially designed 
borders by FRANK BRANGWYN, R.A., to each 
page, printed in two colours, limited to 250 sets. 
Medium 8vo. {£6 6s. net. 


SHAKESPEARE. 
THE TEMPEST. 


A Study in Shakespeare’s Mystery Play. 
COLIN STILL. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
The purpose of this study is to show that “ The 
Tempest ’’ is a mystery play which deals with the 
permanent and universal realities of spiritual 
experience. 


A, NEW ESSAYIST. 
’ IN A MANTLE BLUE. 


Essays and Poems of the Open-air. 
RICE-OXLEY, Tutor, Keble College, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 





By 





By LEONARD 
Oxford. 





LONDON: CECIL PALMER, BLOOMSBURY ST., W.C, 1. 





MACMILLAN’S LIST 


The Fighting at Jutland. 








Forty-five Personal Experiences. Edited by H. W. 
FAWCETT, R.N., and G. W. W. HOOPER, R.N. Fully 
Illustrated. 4to. 21s. net. 
THE BLUE GUIDES. New Vol 
Paris and its Environs. 

Edited by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD and MARCEL, 
MON-MARCHE. With 60 Maps and Plans. Fcap. 8vo. 
I2s. net. 





Life of Bishop Percival. 
By WILLIAM TEMPLE, Bishop of Manchester. 
Portraits. 8vo. 18s. net. 
Daily Chronicle: “ A finely-written biography by one of our 
foremost writers on religious matters of one of the most 
interesting of Churchmen.”’ 


The Young Enchanted. 


With 








A Romantic Story. By HUGH WALPOLE. Extra 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Vera. A Novel. 


By the Author of ‘ Elizabeth and Her German Garden.’ 
Iixtra Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Rudyard Kipling’s Works. 
UNIFORM EDITION. 22 vols. 7s. 6d. net per vol. 
POCKET EDITION. 23 vols. Limp leather, 7s. 6d. net ; 
blue cloth, 6s. net per vol. 
THE SERVICE KIPLING. 
net each. 

NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION. 


The Novels and Stories of 


Henry James, 
In 35 Vols. Vols. XII. and XIII—THE TRAGIC MUSE. 
In 2 vols. Crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. net per vol. Pocket 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net per vol. 


26 vols. Blue cloth. 3s. 








I Have Reason to Believe. 
Essays. By STEPHEN PAGET, Author of ‘ I Wonder,” 
“I Sometimes Think,’’ &c. Extra Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
Daily Chronicle ; ‘‘ An admirable companion for the fireside.” 


Anglicanism. 
Lectures delivered in Upsala, 1920. By the Rt. Rev. 
HERBERT HENSLEY HENSON, Lord Bishop of Durham. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d, net. 


The Meeting of Extremes in 
Contemporary Philosophy. 


By BERNARD BOSANQUET, M.A, WLUL.D., 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


The Tragic Sense of Life in 


Men and in Peoples. 
By MIGUEL DE UNAMUNO. Translated by J. E. 
CRAWFORD FLITCH, M.A., Cantab, With an Intro- 
ductory Essay by SALVADOR DEY MADARIAGA, 8vo. 
net. 








DC. I, 


17s. 


———_____—_« 





ROUND TABLE 


A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the British Commonwealth 








Leading Contents for December. 
THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE, 

The Standpoint of Japan. 

The Case of China. 


IRELAND. 
CURRENCY AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
PROBLEM. 


THE AFTERMATH OF VICTORY: 
Europe To-day—Upper Silesia—Reparations— 
An Alternative Policy. 
AMERICA AND THE CONFERENCE. 
Also Ariteles from “‘ United Kingdom,” “ Canada,” “ Australia,” 
** South Africa,” ‘‘ New Zealand,” and “ India.” 
Price 5s. per copy, or 20s. per annum, post free to any address 
within the Empire. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C, 2. 
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THE MEDICI SOCIETY LIMITED 


FINE ART PUBLISHERS TO H.M. THE KING 


””? 


have much pleasure in announcing that by arrangement with “ Cintra’’ they have undertaken 


the sale of the 
WINDSOR CASTLE SERIES 


of reproductions from the drawings in the Royal Collection, consisting of a complete set of all the 
drawings by HANS HOLBEIN, 84 in number, which may be obtained at {110 per set, or separately 
at prices from one to three guineas each. The curious fate that pursued so much of Holbein’s 
work as a painter has made his drawings of an importance greater than even their magnificent 
qualities might have done. “The claim of Holbein to be ranked amongst the greatest artists of 
the world will not be denied by those who are acquainted with his Meier Madonna at Darmstadt, 
his portrait of Moretto at Dresden, and his cartoon of Henry VIII. at Hardwick, and above all with 
the incomparable set of drawings at Windsor Castle’’ (Bryan’s Dictionary). There are among 
them, for instance, the celebrated portraits of the More family, with whom he lived in Chelsea on 
his first visit to England; the drawing for the portrait of Anne of Cleves, which is supposed to have 
played so large a part in Henry’s choice; the true Anne Boleyn (from the Earl of Bradford's 
Collection), Queen Mary, Jane Seymour, Katharine Howard, Edward VI., etc. The drawings 
have been reproduced in colour-facsimile, entirely by English firms, under the direct supervision 
of Mr. John Fortescue, the Librarian of Windsor. 


The Series also contains reproductions of drawings by Canaletto, Paul Sandby, Leonardo da 
Vinci, Raphael, Michael Angelo, and others. In especial the six Canaletto drawings of London, in 
pen and wash (price one guinea each), make a strong appeal to collectors of Londiniana, the oil 
paintings from which are divided between the Royal Collection and the Duke of Richmond's 
Collection at Goodwood. Paul Sandby’s landscapes are well known and there are eleven examples 
in the Series (prices 7s. 6d. to 21s. od.), giving various aspects of Windsor Castle. But his 
figure drawings (nine examples, prices 5s. od. to 7s. 6d.) are practically unknown and appear to 
be discoverable only in the leaves of his sketch-book, preserved in the Royal Collection. Each is 
more charming than the last. So far, Raphael is represented by seven studies (prices 4s. od. to 
10s. 6d.) and Leonardo by four red chalk studies of fruit and flowers (price 5s. od. each); Michael 
Angelo by the superb study of Tityus and the Vulture (price 15s. od.) and the wonderful Head of 
Joseph, a study in black chalk (price 10s. 6d.). There is also a singularly attractive drawing of 
James, Duke of Monmouth, by Sir Peter Lely, in red and black chalk, heightened with white 
(price one guinea). 


The complete series may be scen at The Society's galleries or a list will be sent post free on request. 


MEDICI CHRISTMAS CARDS AND CALENDARS 


ave designed not only for the literary and artistic but for all who wish to escape from the common- , 
place in their Christmas gifts. Prices 3d. to 3s. Ask for The Medici Series. To be seen at all ° 
high-class stationers, art dealers, and booksellers, or at the addresses given below. Complete 
List, post free. 


THE “ M.C.” (Masters-in-Colour) SERIES 


No less suitable for Christmas are the Socicty’s Series of Miniature Masters in Colour. The Cata- 
logue contains some 500 titles—about 300 ‘“‘ Old Masters,’ the rest being ‘‘Modern’’ subjects. 
Mounted, each 1s. 6d., or framed complete in specially designed Florentine black-and-gold frame, 
each 5s. Complete list 4d., post free. 


MEMORABILIA 


A Series of Booklets in Literature and Art. Printed in the Riccardi Press Fount on pure rag paper, 
bound in hand-made paper wrappers with Italian XVIth century border design. They are of 
uniform dimensions, 6 by 4} inches, and each is contained in a stout envelope. Illustrated volumes, 
Is. 6d. net (post free, Is. 9d.). Unillustrated, 1s. net (post free, 1s. gd.). Detailed list post free. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY LTD. 


LONDON : 7 Grarron STREET, BOND STREET, W.1; 63 Botp Street, LIVERPOOL, 
ALSO AT 755 BoYLSTON STREET, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


—-—-- 


Avadon ; Printed by W SPRAIORT & Soxs, Lrp., 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, F.C. 4; and published by ALFRED Everson for the “Srecrator”’ (Limited), at theit 
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Office, No. 13 York Strect, Covent Garden, London, W.C 2, Saturday, December 3rd, 192i, 











